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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


“THIS IS NOT OUR REST.” 
BY L. H. M. 
ig beautiful earth 
shee with sorrow and sin! 


h the brow speak of mirth, 
should still harbour within ! 


flowers which are planted on tombs, 
“= re the brightest and fairest to view; 
And the cheek all its sweetness assumes, 
When the cankering heart is untrue. 


The skies which look down on the world, — 
With such softness and love in their smile, 
Have often fierce lightnings hurl'd ; 
On the young head that knew of no guile. 


The ocean which laughs,in the sun, 

Hath its green dancing billows among, 
Full many a fondly loved one, 

Whose dirge the wild tempest hath sung. 


Since all that is fairest and best, 
‘We must look on with doubt and with fear, 
Shall the soul seek on earth for its rest ? 
Shall it hope for its dwelling place here? 


There still is a mansion beyond, 

Where the smile is not mix’d with the tear; 
Where sorrow and sin is not found, 

Our bright home, our sure refuge is there. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
AN ACTED H. M. 


Dramatis Persone. 
Lord Stanley, a commissioned Nobleman. 
Horace Grey, a poor Student. 
Old Man, Grandfather to Horace. 
Col. Eustace, Lover to Lady Emily. 
Servants. 
Lady Emily, Daughter to Lord Stanley. 

Wilson, Lady Emily’s Maid. F 
Scene.—-The Country in Devonshire, and Lor 
Stanley's house, in the Green Park, London. 

The first and second scenes express the different 
parts of a compound word. ‘The last expresses the 
whole together—guess, good reader, guess! 

ScENeE Ist.—A retired part of Devonshire, in Eng- 


Jand—in the back ground a small farm or cottage , 


—the hunt seen at a distance. 

(Enter Horace Grey, supporting Lord Stanley, who 
appears 

Horace. Lean on me, sir; yonder is our cottage, 
where you can rest in quiet. Are you much hart? 

Lord S. ‘Thanks to you, my gallant friend, no— 
but had you not arrested my horse, at the risk of your 
life, this would have been my last hunt. You must 
inform me how to thank you. 

Horace. I am well paid in having served you, sir; 
will you not come in? 

Lord S. No—I will rest here, on this thyme bank, 
until my lazy fellows bring up a carriage; and mean- 
while, tavour me with some information concerning 
my deliverer. 

Horace. My name is Horace Grey, and that little 
hovel is where I live. ; 

Lord 8S. Horace Grey!—that is a name not un- 
known to fame. Are you the author of the Impro- 
visatore poems which have been so much admired? 

Horace, (coldly. ) 1 am the author of those poems, 
or rather I was, tor I wish wholly to forget a calling 
which produced me nothing but disappointment and 

lect. 
"Tae S. Forgive the apparent rudeness of this 
questioning——but the gratitude I owe your brave in- 
terference is so enhanced by the interest I, and all 
men, must feel in your genius, that I eannot consent 


to part with your acquaintance. Listen to me: my 


name is Robert Stanley--a name not quite unknown 
as the patron of genius, and the promoter of learn- 
ing. Publish your poems again, with a dedication 
to me, and trust me with their success. 

Horace. Exeuse me, my lord! I have already too 
feelingly proved that the smile of the great is not for 
the humble and poor. 

Lord S. At least, consent to give me your compa- 
ny for a few months, at my house in London. It is 
the resort of the highest in our land, and cannot fail 
to be appreciated by them. 

Horace. And myself despised! No, my lord, I 
know my own very humble rank, and have no wish 
to thrust forward for the scornful notice of the great. 

Lord S. (Aside.) Imusthave thisfellow. (Aloud, ) 
Well, hear me again, —you know how my parliament- 
ary duties engross my time—at this moment I am 
plundered shamefully for the want of a clever and 
trustworthy secretary to take charge of my property 
—you are well fitted for this post, and if you will 
undertake it, the obligation will be all mine. Come 
to me in this independept situation, and if your bril- 
liant talents do not blossom with tenfold luxuriance 


beneath the brightest.smile of afliuence, my name is. 


not Robert Stanley. 


Horace. (Hesitates.) Feonfess,’ my lord, you tempt 
me; it would be vain ¢@@Meny that this humble life 


is the effect of a mortifying necessity, not of choice; 
yet not to gain a Milton’s fame, would I forfeit the 
independence of a man—excuse Me one moment, I 
live with an aged relation here, if my views meet his 
sanction, I will accept your offer. 

[Exit into the cottage. | 

Lord S. Why this is well—this fine fellow with 
his independent airs, will prove an admirable lion 
for the season: his talents will keep up the spirit of 
my conversaziones, which, to say truth, have flagged 
a little, —it will also give eclat to my character as the 

tron of genius; and [ shall have the credit of foster- 
ing humble talent without any expense; no doubt I 
can also make him useful as a secretary, for his ho- 
nour stands high and unimpeached, and as he knows 
nothing about salary, Lean give him what | choose; 
hem!—here they come. 

\Scenz 2d.—Present, Lord Stanley, Horace and an 
Old Man. 

Lord S. Is this your father, Mr. Grey? 

Old Man. Not by blood, Sir, though doubly so 
by affection. I have heard what my boy has said, 
and if you mean kindly, I thank you—yet if an old 
man’s advice have any weight, 1 would advise him 
to remain in a house, where the possession of peace 
and plenty should be better than the prospect of un- 
certain fame, and a chance of fickle fortune. 

Lord 8. But Sir, it is injuring himself and wrong- 
ing the community at large, to hide such talents as 
his, in obscurity. 

Old Man. Oh! my lord, I am too old to believe 
all the flattering speeches with which ee rank 
condescends to bait its lures for humble genius; for- 
give me if my words are rude, but these white hairs 
have bought a bitter experience. This boy’s mother 
was my only child, and a fairer, the sun never shone 
upon; she was the joy of my life, the darling of my 
heart, but a titled villain lured her from her happy 
home—and bowed down by misery and shame, she 
died in giving a baby birth. 

Horace, Father, what needs this. 

Old Man. Young man, the experience of eighty 
years is something worth—yet if you must buy 
yours, by suffering—go—I do not restrain you. My 
lord, you are astonished at the education and talents 
of this boy; hear how he oktained them, and judge 
what reason we have to trust the professions of the 
great. The noble widow of as brave a man as ever 
lived, dwelt near our little cottage; she admired my 
Horace’ when a boy, and gained, with difficulty, my 
leave to adopt and educate him—for sixteen years she 
nursed him in the lap of luxury and gave him every 
expensive taste; then married, and at manhood’s 
years turned him adrift, without a single useful or 
desirable acquisition. But I see ye both are wearied 
with the fruitless advice of age—go then, my boy, and 
take the blessing of an old, old man, who has noth- 
ing left on earth to love butyourself. {Exeunt. ] 
Scene 3d.—The house of Lord Stanley—a handsome 

library with folding glass doors, opening to the 

garden. 
[Enter. Horace Grey, who walks hurriedly up and 
down the room. } ' 

Great Heavens! could he meanto insult me by 
what he said?—toad-eater—hanger on—dared he ap- 
ply those words to me? and then the rude laugh of all 
the scornful party—oh! why did I come here? why 
did I subject myself to the impertinence of these 
titled fools? why did I lower my honest pride to en- 
ter their frozen circles? Have I not fagged and la- 
boured in Lord Stanley’s interest, that 1 might repay 
his countenance with my toil, yet he seems insensible 
of any advantage, and assumes daily an air of colder 
repulsion; and they who flattered me so much at first, 
have I not studied by night for many an hour, to 
please their conceit and pride, by inscribing poems 
with their empty names; yet now they pass me with 
a broad unknowing stare, or ask me freezingly— 
How are ye? Mr. A——A——! Why do 1 bear 
all this?’ Why dol not shake off the paltry tram- 
mels of fashion, and renounce these hollow friends 
before they renounce me? Why not show them that 
Horace Grey thinks too meanly of their boasted co- 
ronets, to purchase a dozen such baubles, with the 
satrifice of his proud, independent poverty? Alas! 
My heart too well answers why—it is for the love 
of Lord Stanley’s beauteous daughter that [ have lin- 
gered—it is for her sake that I now become a cow- 
ard and a fool. But I will no longer endure this 
contumely—even she must despise me for farther 
forbearance,—no, this very hour will [ know if I 
have read aright the soft expression of those sweet 
eyes—and if she will indeed forsake her glittering 
rank for me, it shall be the study of my whole life, to 
repay such angelic magnanimity and love. I will ask 
an interview.—( Rings. )—Curse on this base, defraud- 
ing courtier; he has not given me the means even to 
fee his grasping servants—I must speak them fair. 

Enter Servant. ) yy 
Sate Biess me, I thought [ heard this here 
ring... 

Horace. So you did; I rang, my good fellow, for 


you to —— 


Servant. You rang, marry come up, you. 
Horace. Scoundrel, go and ask —— 


Servant. Go yourself, Mr. Jackall, he, he, ho, 
ho, you ring. (Exit. ) 

Horace. Death and hell! this is past endurance; I 
will see Emily this very hour, for I will not sleep 
beneath this hated ae 

(Enter another Servant, peeping. ) 

Servant. Well, I thought I heard your clapper; 
look ye, I have got a hinvitation for you. 

Horace. For me!—from Emily? 

Servant. Mrs. Trusty, our housekeeper, says that 
as she hears you sings a good catch, she’ll be glad of 
your kimpany to-night; but as she don’t make a prac- 
tice of axing wulgarious, she hopes you'll play crown 
whisk,—French shorts. 

Horace. Rascal! begone this moment, or I’ll break 
every bone in your scoundrelly carcase. 

Servant. Hallo! you’re crusty, young un, mayhap 
you thinks yourself better than me; did you ever 
see the proud beggar acted? Good byeto you, Mr. 
Ragged gentility. (Exit.) 

Horace. Why do I degrade myself by anger with 
such low-lived creatures, they do but copy their 
masters. He! here comes Wilson, my beloved 
Emily’s maid,—she comes to me. 

(Enter Wilson. ) 

Wilson. Dear me, Mr. Grey, how I have been 
hunting for you! I never see’d such another gen- 
tleman to be out of the way. Bless me, why my 
new Adelaide slippers are clean spoilt by crossing 
the damp grass arter you. 

Horace. Have you a message for me, good Wil- 
son! 

Wilson. Something better. 

Horace. A letter!—quick, give it me. 

Wilson. Nothing for nothing; oh! my nice new 
Adelaide shoes. 

Horace. Give me the letter, my good girl. 

Wilson. What do you bid for it then? (Holds out 
her hand. ) 

Horace. (Colouring.) Wilson, if the time ever 
comes when I can show you my gratitude for your 
services, depend upon it, I shall not forget them. 

Wilson. Hum—fair words butter no parsnips, and 
I’ve a notion they are plentiful, because they cost 
uothing; next time, generous Sir, be your own post- 
master. (Throws down the letter and exit.) 

Horace. My Emily’s hand—this atones for all. 
(Reads. }—You have too much generosity to blame 
the apparent forwardnesss of my conduct, and to you 
{ must own that my affections are indeed, as you have 
surmised, irrevocably bestowed. ‘The world may 
call their beloved object beneath me in rank, but love 
levels all distinctions. On you do I depend for my 
happiness, and I am sure you will prove worthy of 
my confidence. Meet me at three in the Library, 
and we will arrange our plans for the future. 

Now may I laugh at fate, blest in the possession of 
my adored Emily; what to me will be the taunts or 
success of a heartless world,—no, we will leave its 
cold, unfeeling circles, and find our happiness in each 
other.—( Clock strikes three.) This is the time, and 
hark! my Emily’s soft footstep—be still my heart. 

(Enter Lady Emily Stanley.) 

Lady E. 1 am ashamed tolook at you, Mr. Grey. 

Horace. Oh! Lady Emily, teach me how to re- 
pay this boundless condescension and goodness, 

Lady E. I am afraid you must think very strange- 
ly of me—indeed 1 do of myself, but my father’s am- 
bition and sternness leave me no other alternative. 

Horace. I think not of him,—Oh! trust yourself 
to my protection, and believe that I will die before 
harm or oppression touch you. 

Lady E. { want words to thank you,—Oh! Mr. 
Grey, nothing but the worthiness of my heart’s idol 
can excuse my behaviour. 

Horace. Most beautiful, most beloved, I am a 
bankrupt even in gratitude; thus lowly kneeling at 
your feet, let me pay the homage of my heart.— 
(Kneels. ) 

Lady £. (starts back)—-For Heaven’s sake, rise, 
Mr. Grey, you overpower me. 

_ Horace: Nay, here let me kneel, and pour out my 
life in thanks tor your unequalled love and goodness. 

Lady E. Is the man gone mad, I wonder? 

Horace. (starts up) Emily—I— 

Lady E. My name is Lady Emily Stanley, sir, and 
such 1 am accustomed to be called by my inferiors. 
oe Great God—is not this your writing, 

n! 

Lady &. Certainly it is—but I hardly expected, 
because Colonel Eustace and myself deigned to em- 
ploy you es a go between, that your presumption 
would have dared to appropriate those attentions to 
yourself; are you mad, man, to think a lady of rank 
would look on such as thou art.—Ha, I see my father 
in the grounds, he shall know your impertinent be 
suming ;—(calls Lord Stanley and Col. Eustace 
the garden. ) 

Horace. Gracious Heaven, am I dreaming? 

Lady E. Pray come in, my dear lord, 1 have good 
news for you. 


(Enter Lord Stanley and Col. Eustace. 

Lord S. And I have raf for soe receive Colonel 
Eustace, or rather Lord Derby, (for his uncle is dead) 
asa lover, Lady Emily. 

Col. Eus. Fortune smiles on us, fair lady—smile 
but thou, and my happiness is perfect. 

Lady E. I give my hand, where I have long given 
my heart—but stay, there is still another impedi- 
ment. 

Col. Eus. In the name of Heaven, what? 

Lady E. Why I have another lover so hi 
birth and so exalted by rank and fortune, that [ fear 
my father will hesitate. My dear lord, what say you 
to Mr. Grey as a son-in-law? 

Lord S. Mr. Grey!—he has not dared— 

Col. Eus. Mr. Grey !—has he dared?— 

Lady E. Come, throw away all anger, and let us 
laugh at the poor creature’s presumption, and pity 
his miserable disappointment. . 

Lord S. It is laughable, indeed;—why Mr. Grey 
considering your vast possessions, you hardly looked 
high enough, I think, ha, ha, ha. | 

Col. Eus. Mr. Grey, I feel my inferiority to enter 
the Jists with you as a rival; you have done so well, 
1 am tempted to give you a horse whipping for your 
pains,—ha, ha, ha. 

Lady E. Mr. Grey, you are a vastl¢ amusing per- 
son;—accept my thanks for having made yourself so 
extremely ridiculous, and instead of my love, take 
my advice to be wiser in future,—ha, ha, ha. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha. ’ 

Horace. You are welcome to exhaust your malice, 
—it no longer possesses the power to wound me;— 
should, however, either of you gentlemen presume 
to make any farther free, with a view more honest 
and true than you own, depend upon it, it will not 
be done with impunity. As for you, madam, you 
have had the satisfaction of injuring feelings and 
wounding a heart that was most truly your own; and 
I, in return, have learned how much the behaviour 
of a fashionable coquet is to be trusted. I leave you 
all, with only one regret, that of having ever seen 
you; and with sincere joy, turn my back upon pa- 
trons and patronage for ever. Exit.) 

Omnes. Ha, ha ha! 

FINIS, 


THE MORNING—EARLY RISING. 

It may well be said of him who neglects the beau 
ties of the early morning hour, that he but half en- 
joys hisexistence. ‘The sweetness and freshness of 
the air—the softened landscape—the glories of the 
rising sun and the melody of all nature, as it awakes 
to renewed life and vigour, diffuse a sense of pleasure 
throughout the frame; imparting to the mind a calm 
delight, and producing an equally beneficial influ- 
ence upon the bodily health. 


“Who the melodies of morn can tell? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain's side; 
The lowing herd; the sheepfold’s simple bell; 

The pipe of early shepherd, dim descried 

In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above; 

The hollow murmr of the ocean tide; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the fullchoir that wakes the universal grove.” 


So sang the minstrel Beattie, and equally glowing 
and energetic have been the praises bestowed by other 
poets upon the beauties of this sweetest period of the 
day: nor has the physician withheld his voice from 
praise of the genial influence of ‘the balmy breeze 
of incense-breathing morn” upon the body of man. 
So essential indeed is its enjoyment to a perfect and 
continued state of health, that there is scarce an in- 
stance of a person having attained to any considerable 
longevity who has not been an early riser. To all, 
the following exquisite lines of the atthor of the Sea- 
sons, speak an important lesson. The man of taste 
will need no other to rouse him betimes to aefive 
life. 


“Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred song? 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise? 

To lie in dead oblivion; losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life: 

Total extinction of the enlightened soul ! 

Or else, to feverish vanity alive, 

Wildered, and tossing through distempered dreams? 

Who would in such gloomy state remain 

anger than nature craves, when every mnee, 

And every blooming pleasure wait without 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk!” 
Of all the ehangesthat have taken place in the ar- 
rangement of social life, there are none more oppo- 
sed to the maintenance of health, and the dictates of 
good sense, than those which relate to the hours of 
rising, and retiring to bed, and the period for taking 
our meals, Formerly the ——- classes of society 
in Europe, even royalty itself, rose with the lark, 
dined at noon, and retired to bed about eight or nine 
in the evening. These hours have been gradually 


| 


changed for others later and still later; and now, we 


find the fashionable world lazily emerging from their 
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couches, when their ancestors had completed the ac- 
tive pastimes, to which the former part of the ‘day | 
was dedicated, dining without appetite about the hour 
when the latter retired to rest, and seeking their beds, 
for a great part of the year, about the time their fore- | 
fathers rose, that is, when the morning is about to 
unfold all its glories. Although these absurd practi- 
ces are not followed to the same extent in this coun- | 
try as among the fashionables of Europe, yet, even | 
here, how yery few of those in easy circamstances, ' 
prove from experience, how sweet it is 

__—— T'o gaze, at early morn, 

‘On the wavy spears of the golden corn ; 

How sweet to mark the new born day, 

When night with her clouds hath passed away : 

When the far off hills and the mountains high 

Are glancing clear mid the azure sky, 

And the milk-maid gaily flies along 

With her noiseless step and her mermaid song— 

And the pearly dew drops glittering lie, 

Like the bright tears rain’d from beauty’s eye. 

They who consume in sleep the morning hours, 
can lay but slight claims to that pure taste and genu- 
ine devotion which animate the breast of the real 
student of nature,nor the healthful elasticity of frame 
possessed by him who delights in those inward joys 
—those sublime and secret sensations of gratitude to- 
wards his Maker, which are elicited by contemplat- 
ing the creation at that period, when, throwing off 
the dark curtain of night, it appears to rejoice in 
newness of life beneath the returning smile of the 
god of day—who woos Hygeia at her favourite shrine, 
and reéeives from her rosy fingers the reward and 
badge that distinguish her votaries—the crimso 
tinged cheek and sparkling eye. ) 

Divinity itself is best adored in the open fields, and 
at that hour and season, when, in the language of 
Byron, 

“ Mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 

The sun is in the heavens and life on earth ;: 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream.” 

“Milton in his Allegro, and Paradise Lost, most ex- 
quisitely’expresses himself on these circumstances; 
and it is remarked by Bishop Newton, that the beau- 
tiful scenes which that poet exhibits of rural cheer- 
fulness, give us at the same time a fine picture of the 
regularity of his life, and the innocence and devotion 
of his mind., Thus he describes himself as ina 
situation, 

“To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-t»wer in the skies, 
“Liil the dapple dawn arise.” 

We dare not indulge in a recital of the delightful 
descriptions given by this bard of Paradise, of the 
morning hour and its enjoyments. 

The tollowing lines from a female pen may not 
perhaps be useless to our readers, in urging upon 
them a due attention to their own health, joined with 
a feeling of gratitude towards their Maker, on be- 
holding every living creature inaction, and afier be- 
ing buried in the gloom and silence of night, becom- 
ing sensible to new returns of pleasure, and new ca- 
pacities of enjoyment. 


“ Those little songsters mounted high, 
Harmonious carol to the sky; 

~ To heaven their tuneful offerings pay, 
And seem to hail the new born day! 
Sweet bird! instructed by thy lays, 
Can man forget his Maker's praise? 
Reviting from the shade of night, 
Can he behold the all quick’ning light, 
Can he enclose his sluggish eyes, 
Nor send one rapture to the skies ?” 


But in the language of John, Wesley, ‘* To rise 
early requires that you should sleep early; secure this 
point at all events, in spite of the most dear and 
agreeable companions—in spite of their most earnest 
solicitations—in spite of entreaties, railleries, or re- 
proaches, rigorously keep your hour. Above all 
things, be steady; Keep your hour of rising without 
interruption; do not rise for two mornings, and then 
be in bed on the third; but what you have resolved 
once, observe constantly. ‘But my head aches’— 
don’t regard that, it will soon be over. ‘ But lam 
uncommonly drowsy; my eyes are quite heavy ’—then 
immediately rouse yourself and start up at once—rise 
and dress yourself at your appointed hour. Perhaps 

ou may say * The advice is good, but it comes too 

ate; | have made a breach already; I did for a season 
arise constantly ata fixed hour, but have given way 
by little and jittle, and have now left off for a consi- 
derable time.’ Then in the name of God begin 
again; begin to-morrow or rather begin to-night, by 
going to bed early, in spite of either business or com- 
pany. Begin with less self-confidence than before; 
in a little time the difficulty wiil cease, butthe bene- 
fit will last for ever!” —Journal of Health. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

It is an almost universal belief that the condition 
of the atmosphere exerts a very powerful influence 
upon health: and this belief would appear to be 
founded in truth, There are few persons who have 
not experienced a degree of depression in their spi- 
rits, and certain uneasy sensations, more or less ap- 
proaching to disease, during the continuance of dull, 
damp and gloomy weather, and an almost instant re- 
novation, both of their mental and physical energies, 
when the sun breaks forth again in all its splendour, 
and the face of nature assumes a gay and cheerful 
aspect. When, indeed, we contrast our sensations 
during spring and autumn, summer and winter— 
during night and day—morning and evening—while 
we enjoy the fresh breezes of the healthful plain, or 


cheerfulness of external nature, or by the different 


marshy valley, we cannot for a moment doubt that 
the human system is affected, toa very great degree, 
by the state of the atmosphere aud its various chang- 
es. Many of the sensations jast referred to, may, no 
doubt, be occasioned by the impression made upon 
the mind by light and darkness—by the gloom or 


emotions excited by a contemplation of the renewal 
of vegetable life—the bursting forth of the bud and 
flower in the season of spring—the glories of sum- 
mer—the sober livery assumed by garden, field, and 
forest, as the year declines—and the dreariness and 
desolation of winter. But they are all nevertheless 
intimately connected with the direct effects of the 
state of the atmosphere upon the functions of the liv- 
ing organs, while some owe their birth to these 
alone. Among the latter are evidently to be classed 
a large number, if not all, of those diseases denomi- 
nated epidemics. Whenever a number of persons 
of various ages, of dissimilar constitutions and habits 
of life, and at different places, become almost at the 
same moment the subjects of disease, as is often the 
case, it is rational to attribute their malady to some 
general cause then prevailing; and the very common 
occurrence of these wide spread diseases during par- 
ticular kinds of weather, at particular monthly pe- 
riods, or at stated seasons of the year, naturally sug- 
ests the belief that such cause resides in the air.— 
ut it is not merely the sensible changes and condi- 
tion of the atmosphere—it is not the heat nor cold, 
nor dampness, nor drought of the air, which is alone 
concerned in producing diseases, nor yet the sud- 
den transition from one to another of these states. — 
Disorders are often occasioned by some peculiari- 
ty of the atmosphere, which is known only by its ef- 
fects. We may speculate as to its nature and its 
cause, but we have no means of determining either 
the one or the other. Many have supposed that the 
morbid condition of the air referred to, consists in 
some inexplicable change in its state of electricity, aud 
have offered facts in support of their opinion, which, 
if not convincing, are at least imposing. ‘the sen- 
sationsexperienced in limbs which have been form- 
erly broken; the recurrence of rheumatic pains in 
those who have before been subject to them, and 
the increased intensity in the symptoms of many 
chronic complaints, a short time previous toa change 
of weather; the disturbed state of the stomach of 
many persons before and during thunder storms; the 
severe affections of the head; the hysterical and con- 
vulsive affections not unfrequently experienced un- 
der the same circumstances, by individuals of what 
is termed a nervous temperament, may be adduced as 
facts favouring the idea that it is an electric change 
in the atmosphere which causes it to act untavoura- 
bly upon the health of the animal system. During 
what has been denominated unhealthy weather, says 
Foster, in his work on the atmosphere, when physi- 
cians have spoken of the general ill health of their 
patients, | have remarked circumstances which ap- 
peared to denote an irregular distribution of the at- 
mospheric electricity. 

A change in the wind, particularly a change from 
any other quarter to east, causes most people to feel 
uncomfortable, and excites various morbid sensations 
in the valetudinarian. Similar changes would seem 
to produce the most violent effects, when they occur 
about the new or full moon. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain in what degree the directions and changes of the 
wind ave under the influence of electricity; but there 
are many circumstances which would incline oae to 
believe that these changes are dependent on some 
similar principle to that which causes epidemic dis- 
eases; for certain winds, as well as certain changes 
of wind, are known to precede the occurrence of vi- 
olent epidemical diseases in many partsof the world. 
In almost every part of the globe, the east wind is 
proverbially unhealthy. Casual changes to east, 
produce head-ache and various nervous sensations; 
and a long continued wind from that quarter is fol- 
lowed, most generally, by an unhealthy season. It is 
curious too, that during east winds correct astronom- 
ical observations cannot be made: the luminous ob- 
jects seem to dance or waye about in the field of the 
telescope.—But we must here stop for the present. 
—Journ. Health. 


LITERARY. 
AMERICAN LAKE POETRY. 


The path to a newspaper discussion, like that to 
other vice, lies down a declivity. We find ourselves 
reluctanuy plunged into one from which, although 
of no serious nature, we cannot withdraw without a 
few observations. Our readers will remember some 
lines headed ‘*a poetical portrait,” and understood 
by many to be addressed to the author of an article 
in the last American Quarterly, which, several weeks 
ago, with an apology, we inserted. It must be also 


known that the conductor of the above-mentioned 
Review and of the Philadelphia National Gazette is 
one and the same person. The latter journal has 
favoured us with a column of remonstrance on the 
subject, but full of intelligent remark and gentle- 
manly spirit. This, as well as paragraphs assuming 
the same tone in the United States Gazette, and one 
or two other journals, whose opinions we sincerely 
respect, and whese approbation we highly esteem, 
compels us to a direct reply; and therefore we now 
solicit indulgence, 

We are charged with having admitted a lampoon 
against a certain soi-disant critic. We might, in 
reply, quote from the conductor of the Quarterly, 


responsible for a// the matter admitted into it; he is ) 
not able to separate and expunge from every article 
ali that he may not deem absolutely just and perfect- 
ly proper:” 

Or, we might turn to another sentence, from the 
same practised hand, 

‘*The delinquents, it was understood, could be 
‘shamed and touched by ridicule alone’—by that 
which Pope had thus apostrophized, 

«Oh, sacred weapon, left tor truth’s defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and iusolence.’ ” 

Suppose a pedagogue, without either knowledge 
or a wish to promote the cause of education, should 
establish a school exclusively for pecuniary or other 
purposes, and beat the children, peradventure for 
inalice against the parents; or a pilot should under- 
take to navigute a ship into port, without actuall 
being familiar with the nature of the harbour; or a | 
quack doctor should sell’ medicine on speculation, | 
with the effects of which he was unacquainted, or 
which he knew to be deleterious, thus endangering | 
health and life; if one of these, or any other species 
of charlatan, appears, impudently claiming public 
confidence, he becomes a legitimate theme for satire 
of the stwongest and most efficacious kind—especial- 
ly if, from any unaccountable cause, respectable peo- 
ple take him under their protection, and there is no 
law by which he can be removed from his station.— 
In such case we, or our correspondent, should un- 
dertake, it is true, a repulsive, yet a necessary task, 
in tearing off the lion’s skin, and exposing the dis- 
tinguished individual to merited ridicule. Lt the lines 
were too broad and personal, their author doubtless 
first satisfied himself that the object was an empiric | 
in literature, upow whoma sly stroke of humor would 
have been thrown away; and who, as he had betrayed 
no partiality for either argument, delicacy, or mod- 
eration in his own article, would not have appreciat- 
ed these qualities in thatof another. Ifwe were not 
ourselves assured of this, we should esteem the ob- 
noxious lines more reprehensible than any of our 
friends have pronounced them. But, in order to ex- 
press our meaning clearly, it will be necessary for 
us, however reluctantly, to glance at this ** learned 
Theban’s” review—the little fountain from which 
have flowed forth all these broad rivers of debate. 

The article on Lake Poetry, instead of being a 
philosophical and instructive treatise, guiding public 
taste, and designating the errors into which the au- 
thors under consideration may have fallen, with the 
gentleness becoming a true eritic and a gentleuan, 
is a mere coarse tissue of unfounded and insolent 
sarcasms against both the individuals therein named. 
From beginning to end, it is clumsily written, con- 
taining several inconsistencies and some positive un- 
truths. We are surprised that the editov of the Re- 
view should not have detected them, or does he suffer 


*¢ ‘Condemned to drudge, the meanest of the mean, 

And furnish falsehoods for a magazine,’ 
to pass into his pages without examination? The 
pertness and bad feeling of the critic are almost im- 
mediately betrayed in an oblique insult to his authors, 
asif he knew he was perpetrating against them a 
wanton act of ill-nature and injustice, and commen- 
ced deprecating their resentment by abusing them in 
advance. Ele says, 

“‘Can the rock on which our poets wreck their 
fortunes not be pointed out that they may avoid it? 
This it would be easy to do,”’( what?) ‘it poets were 
like other men. With philosophers you can reason: 
politicians can be bribed; and soldiers may be con- 
quered;” (he neglected to add that erudite critics 
might be lampooned!) ‘‘but who can manage the 
seli-sufliciency of a poet?” 

He then abuses al/ (among whom, by the way, are 
the Southern and North American Reviews, and most 
of the very highest Lterary authorities of the United 
States) who have praised the poems which he propo- 
ses to destroy, and calls their friendship ‘*‘pretend- 
ed,” and themselves ‘‘sciolous.” ‘Then he prates 
about “extinguishing impressions,” and the shallow- 
ness of the poor foolish public, which is continually 
duped ‘‘into the purchase of two or three editions of 
the merest trash,” and he leaves us to come naturally 
to the conclusion that it must have beeu this same un- 
lucky stupidity in the public which left the writer’s 
own elegant and didactic compositions in the shade, 
only rescued from oblivion by being peculiarly ridi- 
culous. 

The paragraph wherein the name of one of the 
gentlemen is repeated four times, with the sneering 
addition of ‘‘esguire,”’ is replete with the very spirit 
of personality and taunting impertinence; and the 
same is continued in his remarks upon the poetry de- 
livered before Brown University, in a style of inten- 
tional sarcasm, almost sufficient to excuse any species) 
of reply. | 

What can be more absurd than Ais gravely arraign- 
ing the whole poetic talent of his drethren of New 
England? 

‘- Justice will not permit us,” remarks this puis- 
sant Aristarchus, ‘* to accord to them, in addition, 
that of poetical excellence.” ‘‘ And if they don’t 


like it,” he adds, with a sang froid worthy of Napo-| 4 


leon, ‘* we cannothelpit.” Of this piece of gratuit- 
ous acumen, he seems himself half afraid and 
ashamed, and ludicrously strives to palliate it by a 
specious jumble of awkward compliments to Web- 
ster’s “ grasp of intellect,” and the ‘‘ general good 
sense” of the *‘ population.” After yielding part of 
his previous ground, and observing that several of 
the New England poets are not without talents, he 
says that they have ‘‘ a species of cleverness,” but 


inhale the stagnant and loaded air of the low and 


“ The editor of the Review cannot hold himself 


the efforts of such crude writers, | 


following gracefully constructed sentence. The 
coulds are very euphonious imwa critic who complains 
Par metre is rugged, awkward, and iniole- 
rable. 

‘* How so many of the poets of the present da 
could have beeame so fascionted witha style of 
ing, which no effort of genius, not even the acknow- 
ledge talents of Wordsworth, its founder, assisted by 
all the partial reviewers, and laudatory editors in 
the interest of the booksellers cou/d do for it, could 
ever make popular, is indeed a matter of surprise.” 

After another sneer at ‘‘ our Percivals, our Wil- 
lisses, and our Bryants,” he favours us with his 
opinion that Milton, ‘Thomson, Young, Pope, &e. 
are among the writers generally read!” He then in- 
forms us that although they (Paradise Lost also) are 
not exempt from the faults of the Lake poetry, yet 
they contain many great beauties! and moreover, 
that, ‘if we examine any much used copy of either 
of ther, that may at random come into our hand 
we shall uniformly find the passages which exhibit 
indications of being the most read, to be those that 
contain bursts of passion, natural and perspicuous 
description, or striking and sententious morality, ex- 
pressed in tree, flowing, and mellifluous verse; passa- 
ges, short, of true poetry,” &e. (i. e. people like 
true poetry the best.) Well, this is certainly ex- 
cecdingly new and astonishing! What an enviable 
power it must be to pour such valuable floods of lite- 
rary light upon the minds of the poor benighted 
Americans! We are amused at the propriety with 
which, of all other writers, ‘Ais one observes that 
poetry, which is merely ** middling, should not be 
obtruded on the publie;” however, his advice is 
suredly deep, and calculated to help along the infe- 
rior race of poets to fame. He instructs the tyro, 
that if he possesses real genius he must ‘use it 
aright”—“ draw from the resources of his own 
mind,” not be an imitator, ‘let his thoughts and 
language flow spontaneously from himself;” * strike 
his harp freely,” and there will be no doubt of his 
producing strains which will command attention! 

‘This reminds us of some of Miss Prudence Smith’s 
valuable directions for ‘ pastry and confectionary; 
as, for example, to make “gooseberry-fool:”—**Stand 
your fruit, mixed with Lisbon sugar, in ajar, on a 
stove, witha gill of water; when soft, pulp it through 
a colander; then have ready a sufliciency of milk and 
cream, or in licu of the latter an egg, boiled together, 
but cold before used; sweeten it well and stir the fruit 
gradually. Apples may be done in the same manner” 
—and so we presume may prose. 

The critic next asserts that he will prove the poets 
n9 ports ** by a reference to the works themselves;” 
but with his accustomed shallowness, he soon forgets 
his promise, and declares **we shall make no extracts 
trom Bryant’s volume!” Thus, on the mere strength 
of his own opinion, and svowedly without attempt- 
ing to adduce any evidence of his assertions, he 
brands poems, which the whole United States have 
received with lively pleasure and praise, as common- 
place and encumbered with verbosity, awkward and 
intolerable in style, and marked by instances of rug- 
gedness, which, with another snecr, he presumes 
were either introduced from ignorance, or ** with the 
sagacious view of keeping the reader awake!” This 
observation is elicted by an occasional line slightly 
breaking in upon the general smoothness of the mea- 
sure, and which many have rather deemed a beauty. 
Whether it is so or not, itis certain that the greatest 
poets have not been careful to expunge all such tri- 
vial irregularities from their verse, and no eritic, in 
condemuing in so insoleuta manner, so beautiful and 
popular a poet, has ventured to let the whole clumsy 
fabric of his hypereriticism rest on the citation of a 
point so unimportant. He advances his empty opin- 
ion that Bryant has ‘litéle graphical power in depict- 
ing the appearances of nature.” He ranks him 
among those who, ‘although they ave not secured 
2 win. and fuine, have escaped contempt and ne- 
glect,” and thinks him entitled toa place among the 
** sermonizing poets of the day.” 

He, however, maintains inadvertently, (and very 
naturally, ) on the last page, ‘‘ in spite of the sneers 
of Anacreon Moore,” that Fadladeen was not sucha 
fool as some people suppose! ‘* A fellow feeling 
makes us wondrous kind.” 

The review is prodigally interspersed with asser- 
tions which have no foundation in truth, We deny 
that the American poets, ‘‘have filled their compo- 
sitions with epithets without meaning, and sentiment 
without pathos;” that they are ‘‘careless, without 
ease, and laborious without suow1Ne polish;” that 
“their labors have all been fruitless; and that na- 
ture and common sense teach ‘ rational men to de- 
spise them.” ‘The writer is either guilty of a false- 
hood, or betrays a gross ignorance of his subject, 
in saying that Mr. Bryantis an ‘* author who has 
abundanUy experienced the favor of the periodical 
press, without receiving that of the public.” 

Let us, in this place, notice an instance of the une 
fairness, we may repeat, the untruths, by which he 
seeks to attain his purpose of trampling down these 
two writers, independently of justice. He first 
uotes the following lines from the poem delivered 
before Brown University, depicting a boy uoder the 
influence of ambition: 

“Unhealthful fires.burn constant in his eye, 
His lip grows restless, and its smile is curled 
Half into scorn, till the bright fiery boy, 
That was a daily blessingbut to see, 

His spirit was so bird-like, and so pure, 

Is frozen in the very flush of youth 

Into a cold, care-fretted, heartless man.” 


** deformed” by a bad style, and he puts forth the 


“Here,” says the ‘critic, ‘we have a fiery toy 
with a bird-like spirit, frozéti fire that. burns 
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’ him) must be aware that the aather of the Dunciad 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


constantly in his eye.” Now, the poet does not say 
that the boy is ‘frozen by a fire that burns constant 
ly inhis eye.” This is the wilful, and we must 
add, contemptible misconstruction of a reviewer ™a~ 
liciously bent on inflicting an injury by fair means 
or foul. It forms a satisfactory specimen of the spi- 
ritin which the whole article is written; and such 
a critic would meet no more than his just deserts uf 
he were regularly lampooned through every press 
in the country. 

It may be asked, must no one dare to criticize an 
author for fear of bringing down upon his head mal- 
ediction and personal abuse? Just animadversion, 
however severe, we shall never oppose, It is only 
the shuffling, cunning, unfair system | of false asser- 
tions, Saucy sneers, and wanton misconstructions, 
like those we have just exposed, of which we com- 
plain, and for which, the critic should be derided, 
and, if possible, abashed. . 

Although two wrongs do not make a right, the 
editor of the National Gazette could not have been 
more surprised at the doggerel in our columns than 
we were at stich an article in the Review. 

Asfor Pope, and the ribaldry which he suffered 
from his enemies, our opponent (if we must so term 


was not spafing of the rod when he met with backs 
which he thought demanded the scourge. 

We stand here in the place of Mr. Willis, and no 
one must be surprised that we resist any unfair ag- 
gression from really respectable publications. 

We shall be pleased to see the review in the Na- 
tional Gazette. ‘The “ bane and antidote” will 
bth then be more broadly exposed to the public 
scrutiny. 

As this consistent critic derides the difference be- 
tween the writers whose merits he professes to can- 
vass, and Milton, Thomson, &e. let him read over 
once more the elegant papers of Addison on criti- 
cism, and mark the ‘* void immense” between them 
and his own; and, although he may be already too far 
gone to hope for modesty, he may not be too old for 
a lesson in discretion. 

We have, more elaborately than we intended, skim- 
med through this worthless article for evidence that 
the writer himself was nota ‘true critic,” nor enti- 
tled to the respect of one; but only a snarling and par- 
tial pretender—a retailer of nonsense—an inconsis- 
tent bungling writer, and as such not worthy the 
pains necessary to dissect his voluminous and heavy 

roduetions; he is clearly one of those alluded to by 

ope, who are to be ** touched and shamed by ri- 
dicule alone.” 

But, for our own sake, we freely confess that the 
lines which elicited the obg€rvations of the National 
Gazette, were out of place, as, however justly de- 
served, the ceremony of exposing the reviewer, in 
that way, is not within the plan of this paper, and 
may be unacceptable to a portion of our readers.— 
The editor of the National Gazette advances yany 
remarks which are generally correct, and in the ab- 
stract truth of which, of course, we coincide, although 
they are not strictly applicable to the present occa- 
sion. As, for instance, that the names of writers in 
reviews should not be cited either conjecturally or 
positively; that all mere retort is, more or Jess, un- 
suitable or unjust, *‘because it does not affect the 
original criticism,of which the force or the weakness 
must be intrinsic,” &e. We acknowledge these to 
be but ‘the established courtesies of literary good 
breeding,”’ which should not be overlooked; but we 
must add, in palliation, at least, if not in defence, 
that an individual who, like the writer of ‘‘Ameri- 
ean Lake Poetry,” himself’ first violates, not only 
the courtesies and the decencies of literary good 
breeding, but the duty which one gentleman owes 
another, and especially which an author has a right 
to claim from every journalist noticing his produc- 
tions, must not complain if those courtesies are not 
observed towards him. Of one of the volumes which 
he professes to review, and the author of which he 
insults because his pieces have been widely circu- 
lated, he selects the worst portions, as if they had 
been the best, instead of affording it a candid inves- 
tigation. 

“*A true critic,” says a standard author, ‘ought to 
dwell rather upon excellencies than imperfections, 
to discover the concealed beauties of a writer, and 
commuficate to the world such things as are worth 
their observation. The most exquisite words, and 

finest strokes of an author, are those which very often 
appear the most doubtful and exceptionable to a man 
who wants a relish for politelearning; and they are 
these, which a sour undistinguishing critic generally 
attacks with the greatest violence. Tully observes, 


that it is very easy to brand or fix a mark upon what |» 


he calls verdbum ardens, or, as it may. be rendered 
into English, ‘a glowing bold expression,’ and to turn 
it into ridicule by a cold ill-natured criticism. A lit- 
tle wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty, and 
of aggravating a fault: and though such a treatment 
of an author naturally produces fhdignation in the 
mind of an understanding reader, it has however its 
effect among the generality of those whose hands it 
falls into, the rabble of mankind being very apt to 
think that every thing which is laughed at, with any 
mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself,” . 

In reference to the impropriety of our correspon~ 
dent’s replying personally, instead of analyzing the 
review at first, independent of the individual by 
whom it was written, weremark, that if the reviewer, 
instead, for instaneé, of calling the poem * Par- 
rhasius” savagetand disgusting,” had candidly un- 
dertaken to prové,that it. wasi80, he might have been 


montade about the horrors of the sabject is ridicu- 
Jous. He would, on the same principle, annihilate’ 
the greatest writers, poets, painters, and sculptors of 
either ancient or modern times. Not enly West’s 
magnificent pictures of ** Christ healing the sick,” 
and ** Christ rejected,”? with numerous others of 
battle and death, would come under the same absurd 
denunciation, but the greatest works of antiquity 
would, according to this wonderfully tender-hearted 
sentimentalist, be consigned to oblivion. What is 
more awtful than the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, 
Milo in the oak?’ Yet thus it is; and he who, witha 
diseased sensitiveness, slirinks from a poetical de- 
scription, feels no hesitation in the attempt to crush 
the tame of a youthful writer. He must not wonder 
when he gives his mere opinions upon pieces which 
many sensible judges have highly lauded, that 
people inquire who and what he is; whether he is 
competent tothe task he has assumed; whether his 
naked assertions will stand in the place of argument; 
whether his own talents, acquirements, and works are 
such asto entitle his decree to respect and credit. 
To ascertain this, to allow the public an opportunity 
of judging, allusions to his name, works, and general 
ability, become at least excusable, if not necessary. 
The editor of the National Gazette says: 

** An bumble reviewer of the present day may be 
rather gratified and elated with it” (personal abuse) 
‘when he can remind his revilers of the cases ot 
Socrates, Demosthenes, Horaee, Pope, Johnson,” &c. 
We pass over the natural contortions of every 
body’s risible muscles at the ludicrous proximity of 
the Philadelphia eritic to Demosthenes and Pope; 
but we must observe, without intending to violate 
any of ** the established rules of literary good breed- 
ing,” that he who justly exposes himself to oppro- 
brium, either by handling ina clumsy manner, or 
perverting to a wrong purpose the power lodged in 
his hands as a critic, commits a crime against the 
author, and betrays the confidence of the public; and 
he must not expect to shelter himself from either the 
ridicule or the indignation due to arrogance, under 
the idea that the great geniuses of either ancient or 
modern tims were enabled to bear up calmly against 
undeserved obloquy. 

But, if we have gone too far in respect to the re- 
viewer, we must acknowledge the moderation and 
courteous bearing throughout of the editor of the 
National Gazette. He has conducted himself with 
a propriety which confirms our previous sentiments 
of respect. We acquiesce in the full foree of the 
gentle and beautiful rebuke with which he takes leave 
of his subject. 

The lines should have been excluded. He says, 
truly, that a periodical like ours *‘should be without 
flaw or stain. It should reflect no false images; no 
distortions; no grimaces; no caricatures—nothing 
meretricious or sardonic; but only the expression of 
sound and benignant sentiment, and the ‘ hues and 
colours’ of chaste and elegant diction.” 

We may, however, add that a review should con- 
tain no evidence of prejudice, ill-nature or passion; 
no wantoh vituperation calculated to blight the fame 
or wound the feelings. ‘lhe critic should be serious 
and instructive. He should guide and assist, not 
torture and insult his author, ite should rather seek 
out beauties than faults, and deal kindly with the 
young and inexperienced, whose reputation is proba- 
bly dearer than life. If that reputation must be low- 
ered, let him perform the task as a painful duty, not 
a brutal sport. He should aim at the skill and gen- 
tleness of the surgeon, who takes away a limb with 
the tenderest care, not the ferocity of a cannibal who 
rushes eagerly to feast on the flesh of his own spe- 
cies, glad at once to gloat his eyes and gorge his ap- 
elite. 
: As for the pack in cry after either of the gentle- 
men named in the flimsy (and rapidly becoming no- 
torious) article on Lake Poetry, it is best, for the 
future, that they should be permitted to bark on.— 
Indeed, we are not sure that in sweeping the whole 
set into Lethe a few years before their time, (always 
supposing such a difficult matter possible) we should 
render any real service to the other party. A poor 
fox, says ZEsop, once swimming acrossa stream, was 
greatly annoyed by a swarm of flies collected abow 
im. A gentle swallow sporting in the air, flew down 
kindly, and offered to drive them away. ‘‘No, no,” 
said Reynard, ‘* leave them alone. They are now 
nearly filled. If you frighten them off, there will 
only come a fresh and more hungry swarm in their 
stead, and, ina short time, I shall not have a drop of 
blood left in my veins.”—WV. Y. Mirror. 


SCRAPS. 


ull From late Foreign Papers. . 
Enetisa Law 1n Inpia.—In a suit for a petition 
by some members of a Hindoo family, it was referred 
to the master to say whether it would be for the be- 
nefit of an infant member of the family that he should 
become a party to the proceedings and have his share 
allotted at the same time. The master having re- 
ported in the affirmative, an officer of the court be- 
came guardian to the infant, and a decree was pro- 
nounced declaring the portions of property to which 
the parties were respectively entitled; each party 
having to pay his own costs. An application was 
subsequently made that the share allotted to the in- 
fant might be sold for the payment of the costs that 
had been incurred on his behalf! This is certainly 
conferring abenefit witha vengeance. The application 
was refused, but the count seemed very doubtful as 


met in fair a bjs lack-a-daisical rhodo- 


to how the matter could finally be arranged. It 
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would clearly be a great hardship that the officer of 
court who had faithtully discharged his duty should 
suffer a heavy loss for so doing, while at the same 
time nothing could be a outrageous, we had al- 
most said more ludicrous, than to turn this poor boy 
out of doors in consequence of his having been a 
successful suitor to a court of equity.—Jndia Gaz. 

A celebrated pork butcher, who, to his profound 
knowledge of the genera sus by which he gets his 
sustenance, and whose unbounded sympathy towards 
pork chops has given him the name of the modern 
pigmalion, was the other day robbed of a hand and 
spring of pork, by some spring of the hand of a cer- 
tain nameless necromancer. On the following morn- 
ing the erudite exhibited in his window the following 
droll notice:— 


TO THE INITIATED. 
For why, bevause the good old rule 

Sufficeth them the simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.—ft0b Hoy’s Epit. 

If the gentieman who clandestinely eleped with 
the piece of pork, from this shop last evening, should 
be *thard up for vegetables to eat with it, this is re- 
spectfully to intorm him or her, or she, or it, that if 
they make application any time before bed-time they 
shall be supplied, gratis, with esenlents of every de- 
scription that the season will afford, and no questions 
asked. N. B. Should the pork be too fat, 2 piece 
of lean will be given in exchange.”—Berkshire 
Chronicle. 

A Bean-watrer.—Count Ooterman was more 
remarkable for his love of bears than of the fine arts. 
It isrelated of him that when he gave a great dinner 
he used to cause to be placed behind the chair of 
his guests a bear, which, thrusting his shaggy head 
over the shoulder of the convive, would growl out 
his supplication for food, and extend his pawless 
stumps (for he was mutilated, to prevent mischief) 
towards the table. How strange that a man who 
ought to have passed his days in the caverns of the 
orsine species, should have built and lived in a palace 
of marble and gold.—Frankland’s Sweden and 
Russia. 

Mepicm or News In THE Last Great 
—We had no such thing as printed newspapers in 
these days to spread rumours and reports of things, 
and to improve them by the invention of men, as I 
have lived to see practised since. But such things 
as those (rumours the plague at Amsterdam) were 
gathered from the letters of merchants and others 
who corresponded abroad, and from them were 
handed about by word ot mouth only; so that things 
did not spread instantly, over the whole nation, as 
they do now. But it seems that the government had 
a true account of it, and several councils were held 
about ways to prevent its coming over, but all was 
kept very private. —De Foe’s History of the Plague. 
—\|A very timély reprint of this work by Renshaw. } 

ARMED STeaMERS.—The large steam vessels 
which are now in progress of building in Sheerness, 
Chatham, and Woolwich dock-yards, are to carry two 
bomb cannons, mounted on pivots, so as to swivel 
and command an extensive range without altering 
the course of the vessel. ‘This will enable a steam 
vessel to be put in the best possible position, rela- 
tively to an enemy’s armed vessel, so as to protect 
the paddle-wheels free from shot. One cannon is 
to be so situated on the aft part of the deck, as to 
range eutirely over the are of the stern, and as far 
forward as the paddle boxes will permit. The oth- 
er isto be mounted before wheels, and will command 
an are on each side, from the bow to the fore part 
of the casing of the wheels; the latter prominence 
will however, interrupt much of the service of this 
piece of ordnance. The calibre of the cannon is ten 
Chae es aud the weight upwards of cighty four hun- 

red, 

Russtan Navy.—One day, when I was on board 
the Azoff, a man fell from the main yard into the 
sea, narrowly missing the Admiral’s barge, which 
was alongside. On rising to the surface, the Admiral 
applied his cane pretty smartly to the man’s shoul- 
ders; and on my expressing some commiseration for 
the poor fellow’s misfortune, the Admiral exclaimed, 
**Ah the d—d rascal! he was near breaking my barge 
to atoms.” §. Journal of an Officer, in the Athe- 
neum. 

Tut Doe.—A remarkable instance of the extraor- 
dinary sagacity of a dog of the Newfoundland breed 
occurred yesterday, in the family of Mr. Prenche- 
ley, of Broom-terrace, Bayswater, whereby in all 


| probability the lives of three individuals were saved, 
and the destruction of the whole house and furniture 


by fire prevented. It appears that the cook and 
housemaid were left in charge of the house, during 
the temporary absence of the family, the latter 
having the care of an infant child, 13 or 14 months 
old. Between 12 and 1 o’clock the attention of the 
cook was drawn to the dog, who came running down 
stairs, barking in a violent manner, and, taking hold 
of the skirts of her gown, attempted to draw her to- 
wards the stairs. She, supposing the animal was in 
play, took no further notice vf it until the dog re- 
turned down stairs a second time, barking and whi- 
ning, and again took hold of her gown and drew her 
towards the stairs. She suffered it to lead her to the 
door of the back drawing room, which on opening, 
the smoke poured out so violently that she was near- 
ly suffocated, and the fresh le btiie admitted the 
room was instantly filled with flame. An immediate 
alarm being given the fire was, with much difficulty, 
extinguished. It was found to have originated from 
some window curtains being placed too near the fire. 


{ abominable notion of contagion. 


at the time in the room over head, and bat for this 
fortunate discovery, the whole of the house would 
probably in a few minutes have been on fire. 

At the sitting of the London Medical Society, on 
the 20th inet, Br. Jas. Johnson said, ‘‘ He had seen 
the cholera in India, and the disease now prevalent 
here was totally unlike it. It was not contagious, 
but endemic, and arose from certain conditions of the 
atmosphere, and certain emanations from the earth. 
It closely resembled the epidemic cholera, of 1669, 
described by Sydenham, and other epidemics, no- 
ticed by Morton, and several of the earlier British 
writers. The present epidemic was not contagious 
—there was not a shadow of proof in support of such 
an opinion. ‘I'he contagionists had done the great- 
est mischief to the trade, commerce, and the mil- 
lions dependent for their bréad on these sources. — 
The retusal of the man brought from Hoxton, at 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and his being bled in a 
hackney coach, at the Surrey Dispensary, iilustrated 
this essertion, and it ought to be recollected, that this 
poor man gotan asylum in Mr. Hooper’s hospital, 
and was now convalescent. Such was the effect of the 
The present dis- 
ease was not new in London; he,” Dr. Johnson, 
seen as violent a case as any lately recorded in the 
person of a tailor, who fell down in the street, seve- 
ral months ago, and was taken to Marlborough Police 
Office. The guardsman Webb, had also had the 
worst form of the disease, and recovered: but this 
was denied by the Central Board of Health,” —Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal. 

A Frenchman, who has resided fourteen years in 
Egypt, has lately conceived a project which heis on 
the point of carrying into execution He intends to 
set out for Cairo, and endeavour to penetrate as far 
as the sources of the White Nile, or the eastern banks 
of the Lake Tchad. Not having sufficient fands to 
carry his plan into effect, he has written to Paris, 
where, subscriptions being opened, a considerable 
sum has already been collected. ‘The King wasahe 
first who put down his name, and the Princess Ade- 
laide has contributed a thousand franes: an unknown 
friend has sent the same. On the list of subscribers 
are the names of Count Alexander de La Borde, Jo- 
mard, Taylor, Walkenaer, &c. Other considerable 
donations have been received or promised, and there 
is every reason to hope that the necessary sum will 
soon be made up.—Varis Letter. 

When Kean ereeted a monumet to Cooke, in Ame- 
rica, Cooper asked him why he did not write an epi- 
taphalso. ‘*Sir,” said Kean, ‘ the loss that two na- 
tions sustained by his death is Cooke’s epitaph.” 

Cock-FiguTING IN Manitta.—This barbarous 
sport is a great favourite among the natives, and Sun- 
days and festivals are (after mass) devoted to that 
amusement. The cockpits are farmed out by go- 
vernment; they are thatched bamboo buildings, with 
a gallery around overlooking the pit—the admission, 
is a medio, or halfa real, (about 3d.,) for each per- 
son. Whena match is agreed upon, the birds are 
brought into the arena, and a man appointed for the 
purpose ts. stationed in the pit to receive the bets, 
which vary in amount from a medio to ten dollars; 
the bets on each bird are placed in two rows on the 
ground, and when the sum collected is equal on both 
sides the fight commences. At the conclusion, the 
person who received the bets pays the winners, retain- 


ing asmall proportion as his fee, and there appears 


no confusion on the adjustment of the bets. The 
combat most usually terminates in the death of one 
of the birds, and is seldom of long duration. The 
birds are armed with a sharp scythe-shaped spur, 
about two inches and a half in length; the cock that 
is killed is considered the property of the vietor.— 
On a cock being conquered, several feathers are pul- 
led out just above the tail, and placed in a bag hung 
up in the pit for the purpose of receiving them; this 
is done to see of what colonr the conquered birds 
usually were, to judge thence the best breed. ‘The 
white-wattled birds generally lost, and the speckled 
birds appeared to be the favourites amongst the bet- 
ters, and generally won. Whilst the spurs are fit- 
ting on the heels of tbe cocks, previous to fighting, 
the colour of the combs varied from pale to red, as 
if they were aware for what murderous purpose they 
were applied; a sheath is kept on the spur until the 
moment they are thrown off, 

We have frequently noticed the correct way in 
which the French eg translate English news; 
the following, from Le Globe, is fine! —* Dans la 
correspondance particuliere d’Iriande, le Courier 
fait mention d’un assassinat commis sur la personne 
du Voerend-Witty, ministre protestant de Golden, 
comte de Tipperary.”—it. Gaz. 


ARABIAN METHOD OF MAKING corrEE.—A bright 
charcoal fire was burning in a small stove. Kamalia 
first took, for four persons,four handsful of the small, 
pale, mocha we little bigger than barley. These 
had been carefully picked and cleaned. She put 
them into an iron vessel, with admirable quickness 
and dexterity, they were roasted till their colour was 
somewhat darkened, and the moisture not exhaled. 
The over roasted ones were picked out, and the re- 
mainder, while very hot, put into a large wooden 
mortar, where they were instantly pounded by ano- 
ther woman. This done, Kamalia passed the powder 
through a camel’s-hair cloth; and then repassed it 
through a finer cloth. Meanwhile a coffee-pot, con- 
taining exactly four cups of water, was boiling.— 
This was taken off,one cup of water poured out, and 
three cups fall of the powder, after she had ascer- 
tained its impalpability between her finger and thumb, 
were stirred in with a stick of cinnamon. When re- 


The housemaid andthe infant child were both asleep 


placed on the fire, on the point of overboiling, it was 
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f pot struck against the hob, 
and again put onthe fire. This was repeated five or 
six times. I forgot to mention she added a very mi- 
nute piece of mace, not enough to make its flavour 
distinguishable; and that the coffee-pot must be of 
tin, and uncovered, or it cannot form a thick cream 
on the surface, which it ought todo. After it was 
taken, for the last time, from the fire, the cap of 
water, which had been poured fromit, was returned. 
It was then carried into the room, without being dis- 
turbed, and instantly poured into the cups, where 
it retained its rich cream at the top.—Adventures of 
a Younger Son. 

Burns’ ANNIVERSARY.—‘They manage things 
better”—every where. Wesee by the New York 
Papers, that our American friends did honour to the 
memory of Burns, and the meeting seems only to 
have been right social and becoming—there was nei- 
ther jobbing and politics to spoil men’s temper. A 
song was written for the occasion, and if not perfec- 
tion, it must have been pleasanter than having Just 
complaints drowned by the noise of a bagpipe.—Athe- 
nzum, 

The New Zealanders tatau their faces ina very sin- 
gular but elegant style. The operation is thus per- 

ormed—the instrument being dipped in the Ngara- 
hu, or black pigment (which, being kept in hard 
bails, has been previously moistened with water, ) is 
placed on the skin, and smartly struck with a piece 
of wood; the blood which flows is wiped away witha 
piece of muka or flax, so that it might not impede 
the view of the operator, and cause him to form the 
lines or figures irregularly. After the operation the 
parts swell; aad if the tatauing has been in the vici- 
nity of the eye, the integuments around become so 
much tumefied as to impede vision for the space of 
nearly four days, and the tataued part festers: on ac- 
count of the great irritation attendant on this opera- 
tion, a smal] portion of the figures can only De done 
at one time. ‘The custom of ornamenting, by punctu- 
ring the skin and inserting a colouring matter, is 
widely diffused over the globe; it is found existing in 
most of the Polynesian Palands; among some of the 
South American tribes, &c. a difference of the man- 
ner in which the tataued figures are formed, is found 
existing among them. ‘The New Zealanders tatau 
the face in circular or curved lines; the figures over 
the face of the Marquesian were more varied; at 
Tongatabu and the island of Rotuma, the face is not 
tataued, but the arms, legs, and thighs, and also the 
abdomen, are tataued in straight, angular, and waved 
lines; but at Tahite the figures formed over the body 
in stars, trees, &c. surpassed all productions of the 
art I had ever seen at other islands of the Polynesian 
Archipelago; the females at most of the islands are 
tataued, but in a very slight degree. —Bennett’s M. 
S. Journal, inthe Atheneum. 
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Satrurpay, Aprit 21, 1832. 


A rumour prevailed a short time since, at Chippe- 
wa, U. C., to the effect that the Asiatic Cholera had 
broken out there. A committee of Physicians of 
Buffalo, N. Y., visited the place, examined the sick, 
pronounced them afilicted with bilious remittent fe- 
ver, and subsequently made a public report to that 
effect. 


SurcipE.—William Barrett, Esq. of Vincennes, 
Vt. recently committed suicide by shooting himself 
witha pistol. The cause is not assigned. He has 
left a wife and six children to lament his rash end. 


Mr. Forrest took a benefit, at the Park Theatre, 
on Monday evening last. He played Othello, to the 
lago of Mr. Maywood. 


The Presbyterian Meeting House at Hillsburg, 
Indiana county, Pa. has been destroyed by fire. 


The Charleston Gazette, when contrasting the 
poetry of Bryant and Willis, awards the palm to the 
former, and describes the Dying Alchymist as mere 
common place. The subject is worn and unimport- 
ant. We are perlectly willing that our Charleston 
friend should enjoy his opinion. We have long since 
admitted that Bryant has more taste, more tact than 
Willis; the latter, however, has more genius, 


strength, ‘and fire. Bryant has written nothing of 
equal power with Parrhasius. 


The Miners’ Journal suggests the propriety of 
establishing a Stock Company, with the object of 
supplying that borough with wholesome water. 


The Nashville Herald of the fourth inst. says:— 
«¢ Among the novelties of the day we notice the im- 
portant discovery, by a Mr. Smither, of Huntingdon 
in this state, of a ‘method for keeping victuals warm 
ona table for any length of time.” The discoverer 
has taken the necessary steps to procure a patent.— 


The lovers of good eating will be under lasting ob- 


ligations to the genius of Mr. Smither, whose fame 
will be as immortal as that of an Ude or a Kitchner.” 


A New Novet.—The Harpers announce, as in 
press, a new novel from the pen of Paulding, enti- 
tled ** Westward Ho!” The scene opens in Virgi- 
nia, and subsequently changes to Kentucky. 


Mr. Bristow, who has been so successful in this 
city as a Teacher of Penmanship, will depart for the 
South in the course of a few weeks. Those, there- 
fore, who desire to avail themselves of his new sys- 
tem, should improve the present opportunity. Pen- 
manship is a beautiful art--such as are deficient in 
this accomplishment, cannot fail to be profited by 
from six to twelve lessons, and for a trifling sum. 


The Boston Liberator continues to be indiscreet 
upon the subject of slavery. It reviles the efforts of 
the Colonization Society to ameliorate the condition 
of slaves, by sending them to Liberia, in the coarsest 
‘and most imprudent terms. The extent to which 
the liberty of the press is sanctioned in this country, 
is fully exemplified in the case of the Liberetor; for, 
notwithstanding the general indignation expressed in 
the south at its course, and the almost universal ad- 
mission in this vicinity as to the impropriety of such 
course, that paper is still published and circulated 
with impunity, not only in Massachusetts and other 
eastern states, but in Pennsylvania anil states further 
south. The tendency of sucha publication, at such 
a time, cannot but be evil. It can serve but as a match 
to light the torch of insurrection, which is only sup- 
pressed, not extinguished, among the slaves of the 
south,—as a voice inciting them to rebellion and 
raurder. Can such a publication be useful? Does it 
not aim at the destruction of life and property? Isit 
nota pernicious publication, and should such be per- 
mitted to exist? 

Far be it from us to encourage or countenance 
slavery,—it is a bitter curse upon the country, and 
should be abolished as speedily as possible. But it 
is a most delicate and exciting question, and the last 
that should be entrusted to fanaticism or madness.— 
True philanthropy, real patriotism, will consider 
it, and provide for its abolition according to the sug- 
gestions of Mr. McDowell, of the Virginia legisla- 
ture—according to the plan which has thus far been 
pursued by the Colonization Society ; and not in pur- 
suance of the wild notions of Garrison, who, to say 
the least of him, is pursuing a course calculated to 
force the slave-holders into a worse tyranny over the 
slaves than they otherwise would exercise. 


Messrs. Carey and Hart have published, in a neat 
little volume, ‘* Talbots’ Reflections,” a series of 
moral and religious essays of acknowledged merit, 
which should be in the possession of all who desire 
to employ their time advantageously in a moral point 
of view. 


PORTRAIT OF JUDGE M‘LEAN. 

A Lithographic Portrait, of the late Post Master 
General, has just been published in this city by B. 
Matthias, Esq. It is said to be an excellent likeness 
—was painted by T. Sully, and lithographed by 
Messrs. Childs and Inman. ‘The whole is credita- 
ble to the several artists, and affords a fine picture of 
one of the most distinguished men of the country.— 
Copies of it may be obtained at most of the book- 
stores and printshops, 


A letter dated Augusta, Geo. and published in the 
National Intelligencer, concludes thus:—*“‘It is right 
for the country to know the state of feeling which 
exists in this state, with regard to the decision of the 
Supreme Court. I hope, for one, that the matter 
may be amicably arranged; but, if it does come to 
the worst, the people of Georgia will show that they 
are not influenced by ‘‘public journals” or by ‘‘pub- 
lic men in office,” but actuated by sentiments of in- 
dignation at the insult which has been offered to 
their State, and rise en masse to defend that sove- 
reignty which they never did and never will surren- 
der.” 


From Bocota.—A letter is published in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce dated Bogota, March 7, as fol- 
lows: ‘Yesterday, newspapers were received from the 
South, from which it appears that Gen. Flores has 
issued a proclamation, in which he says that the se- 
paration of Cauca from New Granada was a voluntary 


act, and asserts that the reunion of Cauca is only a 


pretext on the part of New Granada to bring the 
Ecuador under her dominion. He promises his 
troops a brilliant victory. The Convention isin se- 
eret session to-day, probably on this subject. We 
have received accounts of an attempted insurrection 
in Caracas, the details of which you have probably re- 
ceived before we have. Every thing here remains 
as tranquil as when I last wrote you.” 


The paper manufactory of F. A. Faft, Esq. of 
Dedham, Mass. was burned to the ground on the 
morning of the 14th inst. 


The Richmond Enquirer, speaking of Mr. Ca- 
rey’s pamphlet on the tariff, says, 


Mr. Carey is right—The only way to avoid con 
cussion and resistance; to prevent not only an united 
action between the Nullifiers and Unionists of S, 
Carolina, but between S. Carolina and her Southern 
Sisters, is to meet upon liberal principles—to light- 
eu the burdens which have been put upon us—to cut 
down the tariff to a much lower per centage, aud ul- 
timately to reduce its amount tothe wants of the 
Government. Unless this be effected, no wise man 
in the South will answer for the consequences. The 
flame will begin in South Carolina—and where will 
the conflagration cease? With Georgia, who is al- 
ready stung and irritated by the outrageous decision 
of the Supreme Court? Or with Alabama, and even 
N. Carolina, who, as Mr. C. truly says, reprobate 
this ‘Lariff ‘as unjust and oppressive?” —We do not 
address ourselves to Mr. H. Niles—we have not the 
vanity to try to shake the faith ofthe man, who has 
the modesty to put in his own paper, a fulsome epis- 
Ue, which tells him, ‘*lhe people of this nation owe 
you much—more than they can or will pay you in 
money—but your posterity will have the satisfaction 
of seeing your name go down to after ages along with 
those of Franklin, Hamilton, Clay & Carey, as one 
of the fathers of the American System, one of the 
main pillars of your country’s independence.”—But 
we do address ourselves to the Senators and le- 
presentatives of New York, to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, even to the Manufacturers themselves. We 
conjure them io beware. But we drop the curtain 
over the dark perspective. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 
A recent number of Harpers’ Family Library has 
this sketch of the Ex-King of Spain: 


** Joseph, the eldest of Napoleon’s brothers, was 
born at Corte, on the 7th January, 1768. He finished 
his education at the College ef Autun in France, and 
returned to Corsica, in 1791. He became President 
of the District of Ajaccio, in 1792. He was appoint- 
ed a member of the Directors of the department. In 
1793, he quit Corsica and returned to France, where 
he was appointed commissioner to the army of Du- 
gomier. in 1794, he married Mademoiselle Julie 
Clary, daughter of one of the richest merchants of 
Marseilles, and in 1795, was elected a member of 
the Council of 500. In 1798, he took his seat, aud 
was appointed Secretary; he is described as being 
polite and affable, of a cool and steady disposition 
intrepid, sagacious, and peculiarly qualified for civil 
and diplomatic employments.’ By his personal ex- 
eruions and influence, he contributed to the success 
of that revolution, which on the 9th November, 1799, 
placed his brother at the head of the consular govern- 
ment. He was appointed by Napoleon, a member 
of the Council of State, and minister plenipotentiary, 
to conclude a treaty ef peace and commerce with the 
United States of America. ‘The treaty was signed 
at Mortfontaine, in September, 1800. Ln 1801, he 
concluded a ‘l'reaty of Peace with the Emperor of 
Germany. On the 25th of March, 1802, he concluded 
a Treaty of Peace at the Congress of Amiens, be- 
tween France and England. On the 30th March, 
1806, he was preclaimed King of Naples, and the 
two Sicilies; which throne he relinquished at the so- 
licitation of Napoleon, and was appointed King of 
Spain. He crossed the Spanish frontiers on the 9th 
ot July, 1808, Napoleon’s conduct towards Joseph, 
caused him to hesitate several times, ou quitung 
Spain, but Napoleon’s influence was such, as to in- 
duce him to remain. On his quitting Spain, he re- 
turned to Paris; and during the regency of the Em- 
press Maria Louisa, the honours of the military com- 
mand were conferred on him. After the abdication 
of Napoleon, he retired to Switzerland, where he 
remained until March, 1815, when, after the return 
of Napoleon from Elba, he joined him with his fh, 


dren at Paris on the 22d of March. 

** Atter Napoleon’s defeat at the battle of Water- 
loo, Joseph retired to the United States, where he 
now resides at Bordentown, in New Jersey. His 
lime is principally spent in embellishing the spot 
which he has selected as a retirement: his solitude 
sweetened by the possession of a conscience void of 


offence.” 

It may not be amiss to add, that since his residence 
among us, the Count de Survelliers has endeared 
himself to the people of this country by his amenity 
of manners, gentlemanly hospitality, and the mark- 
ed liberality which has distinguished his course to- 
wards his immediate neighbours, and the charitable 
institutions of the United States generally. There 


serves, a higher character in the estimation of the 
community. 


MISS DUFF—MISS VINCENT. 
Miss Durr made her first appearance in New 
York, at the Richmond Hill theatre, a few evenings 
since. The Courier & Enquirer says of her: 


‘“¢ She played Helen Worret, in the favourite co- 
medy of Man and Wife, and acquitted herself with 
great credit. Her person and face are good, her 
manner pleasing, and her style of acting calculated 
to make a favourable impression on the public.” 


The New York American says:— 


‘*‘We witnessed this young lady’s playing last night 
with much pleasure, and think that she bids fair to 
become an ornament to the profession. She has a 
face and figure for the stage, with much ease and 
grace of manner for a girl of her years; and one sea- 
son’s playing with a good company, before a Ais- 
criminating audience, may make her a finished ac- 
tress. 


Miss VINCENT appeared the same evening at the 
Bowery. The Courier & Enquirer says: 


‘*We found the house literally crowded to overe 
flowing, and every tongue praising Miss Vincent’s 
Clari, in the Maid of Milan, which was just finished. 
** Perfection, or the Maid of Munster,” was then 
played—Kate O’Brien, Miss Vincent, being only her 
twelfth appearance on any stage. We have been as- 
tonished by the precocity of Master Burke and Mi 
Fisher, but our astonishment was greater. when 
found before us a very pleasing young lady of seven- 
teen, easy in her manners and graceful in her person, 
bursting upon us with a degree of excellence rarely 
witnessed. Her conception and manner of playing was 
the admiration of the audience, and thunders of ap- 
plause from all parts of a crowded house bore testi- 
mony to her merits. She is an actress of very de- 
cided talent, and great promise, and even at this mo- 
ment may claim to be ranked with any performer 
in the country in the character we saw her play.— 
Withal she has a fine voice, and only requires in- 
struction in music to rank high as a singer, as well 
as an actress, 

Never was a first appearance before any public so 
entirely successful, and Hamblin has in her a mag- 
net, which, united to the best stock company in 
America, will insure him a rich harvest. She is 
again announced for to-morrow evening, and we re- 
commend all who doubt her excellence to go and see 
her, and judge us by the result of their observations. 
We'll abide the result. We have only to recommend 
to her, study, and the preservation of her present 
modest, unassuming manner, and we’ll have reason 
to be proud of her as a specimen of native talent.” 


THE LAKERS AND THEIR REVIEWER. 

We mentioned in a former number, that the New 
York Mirror had taken up the cudgels for the 
Lakers. We insert in another page its criticism 
reviewing the writer in the Quarterly, so that both 
parties may have fair play through our columns, and 
therefore cannot refuse insertion to the following, 
which is a fair hit, and has been handed us by an 
intelligent friend. 

‘‘ The Lakers on the banks of the Hudson, seem 
to think that their poetry, whether good or bad, has 
an imprescriptible right to be received by the public 
as blameless, and to pass uncensured, unserutinized, 
unreviewed. ‘This is claiming a privilege which, 
we believe, no set of bards ever before thought of 
asking, and which, we think, will hardly be accorded 
by our critics to the delinquencies of the present 
race, 

** The New York Mirror, the organ of these high 
pretending poets, has for several number past, teem- 
ed with fury and revenge against the reviewer, who, 
in the last American Quarterly, had the audacity to 
do his duty, and point out to the public gaze, their 
absurdities, and to designate the true quantity of 
praise to which their productions are entitled. One 
number contained a disgusting personal attack upon 
the reviewer, for which the voice of insulted society 
has compelled the editor to make some atonement in 
an awkward apology, which appeared last week.— 
This apology, however, is accompanied with an at- 
tempt to palliate the offerce, by asserting that the 
reviewer had been guilty of ungentlemanly and un- 
just criticism on the poetry which the Lakers fondly 
imagined would, by all men, be considered immacu- 
late. Now we must say that, on perusing the review, 
we could discover nothing which, we believe, any 
dispassionate reader would consider either ungentle- 
manly or unjust. The article in the Mirror itself af- 
fords a decisive proof that the charge which it makes, 
isunfounded. It was the object of the writer to select 
from the review some passage that might sustain the 
charge. But in hunting for one, it appears, that he 
found himself at fault,"and was obliged to press into 


is no foreigner among us who enjoys, or who de- 


his service, the reviewer’s justexposure of the egre- 
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gious nonsense of the following lines, from one of 
Willis’s poems. 

‘Unhealthful fires burn constant in his eye, 

His lip gfows restless, and its smile is curled, 

Half into scorn—till the bright fiery bey, 

That was a daily blessing but to see, 

His spirit was so birdlike and so pure, 

Is frozen in the very flush of youth, 

Into a cold, care- fretted, heartless man!” 


o Upon these lines the reviewer very truly ob- 
serves: * Here we have a fiery boy, witha bird-like 
spirit, frozen by’a fire that burns constantly in his 
eye.’ This observation, the writer in the Mirror 
brands as ¢ a wilful and contemptible misconstruction 
of a reviewer, bent on inflicting injury by fair means 
or foul; and adds, ‘ the poet does not say by a fire that 
burns constantly in his eye!’ Now we confidently 
assert that, if the lines in question do not convey pre- 
cisely the meaning affixed to them by the reviewer, 
the usual acceptation of English words, and the com- 
mon mode of parsing English sentences, go for no- 
thing. If they do mean any thing else, why has not 
the champion of the poet told us what itis? He does 
not even hint at a different meaning, for the plain rea- 
son that he found the lines unsusceptible of any 
other. 

‘Such is a specimen of the reasoning by which 
the clear and forcible arguments in the Quarterly are 
attempted to be met by the indiscreet advocates of 
the angry poets. ‘The cause must be, indeed, despe- 
rate, that can only bring to its aid such weak and shal- 
low defenders. Truth is mighty and will prevail; 
and the American public will not suffer itself to be 
imposed upon, either by the literary frivolities of 
poetical pretenders, or the flimsy sophistry of their 
injudicious panegyrists.”’ 

Westrcurster.—The American Republican, pub- 
lished in this borough, says:—** With the opening of 
the spring, additional activity and enterprise seems 
infused into our population. Extensive arrangements 
are making in every part of the town for carrying on 
improvements the ensuing season, A number of very 
fine buildings are already commenced, and others 
will be soon in progress. At no former period has 
Westchester exhibited greater signs of prosperity. 
Weare not able to state the number of buildings 
that will be erected during the season, but from pre- 
sent appearances we should suppose that it would ex- 
ceed that of any former year.” 


+ 


SELECTIONS. 


LETTERS FROM A YOUNG AMERICAN. 


Covent Garden Theatre—Panorama— Westminster 
Abbey.— London. 

From Warwick we proceeded to Oxford—where, 
staying but one night, I had time to look only at 
three or four of the Colleges, of which there are 
nineteen, ‘Whey are very ancient in theirappearance, 
and are all built of stone, with large areas in the cen- 
tre and other buildings adorned with statues, coats 
of arms, &c. In the chapel of the new college are 
some old monuments and stained windows. The 
glass was broken to pieces in Cromwell’s time; but 
the fragments are put together again very ingenious- 
ly, and show nearly all the figures as originally re- 

resented. ‘his chapel is 130 feet long and very 

ofty, in fine gothic proportion. In this we were 
shown the Crosier belonging to Wickliffe, Bishop of 
Winchester, who founded the College in the reign 
of Edward 3d. From Oxford to London is one day’s 
ride. In passing Windsor, I had a good view of the 
Castle which stands on high ground about a mile 
from the road. In approaching London at this dis- 
tance, the vicinity of the metropolis becomes, at 
every mile, more apparent—ecoaches and wagons in- 
numerable, are constantly moving, and before J 
reached my present Jodgings, which are at the west 
end, and more thana mile from Temple Bar, we 

assed through a continued line of dwellings extend- 
ing at least four miles—beyond which, in an easterly 
direction, there are at least five miles more of streets 
and houses. Indeed, no one, who has not seen Lon- 
don, can have an idea of what a world it is of itself. 
larrived here two days ago, and am boarding at the 
Adelphi Hotel, Adams street, Strand, near the 
Thames and Waterloo bridge. As I was desirous 
to see all as early as possible, my first visit was to 
the Covent Garden Theatre. The play was Henry 
8th—and the chief performers C. Kemball, Young, 
and Fanny Kemball, a neice of Mrs, Siddons, who 
are now the principal stars of England. ‘The acting 
was very fine, the. music first rate, and the scenery 
splendid. In the eourse of the piece was represented 
the coronation of Anne Bullen, as it occurred. The 
procession, music, dresses, coronets and ornaments, 
were of the most showy and costly description for the 
stage. The interior of Westminster Abbey was re- 
presented with its beautiful stainéd glass window and 
all the decorations there displayed: and during the 


ecremony of the coronatign organ was play- 


ed, which, with the rest of the performances and 
show, was very..impressive, and in stage effect, sur- 
passed any thing of the kind I had ever seen. Since 
that, I have seen at the Olympic Theatre, the famous 
Comedian, Liston, whose comie powers are irresis- 
tible; and I was'more pleased than I expected to be, 
ones I had heard so much said in praise of 
im. 

The West end of London is very handsome; the 
streets are wide and the buildings large and impos- 
appearance. 

ost of them are stuecoed, but the coal smoke has 
given them a dirty aspect. The streets at the west 
end are nearly all macadamized, but the climate is 
so wet that they need fear no dust. At the colosse- 
um, Regent’s Park, which is a very large circular 
building with a dome, there is exhibited an exact 
panorama of London, so minutely represented, and 
with such effect, that you can scarcely divest your- 
self of the idea that you are not looking from the top 
of St. Paul’s, from whence it was taken. The = 
you stand upon is built to represent the top of the 
dome; and in the nearest view of the things below, 
you see a part of the roof and front towers of the build- 
ing, and below these, people in the streets; and with 
a glass the names on the signs, Xe. ; beyond, in every 
direction, are the houses, streets, churches and the 
river;—and beyond all, a distant country. It occu- 
pies 25,000 feet of canvass, and was the work of four 
years—the sketch being taken from the ball, or 
crow’s nest placed there at the time the new ball and 
cross were erected, and was taken early every morn- 
ing before the smoke obscured the atmosphere, al- 
though the scene is represented as in a clear day at 
noon, the smoke arising from the chimneys and par- 
tially obscuring or presenting a hazy appearance.— 
It is wonderfully executed and gives a capital idea of 
the extent of London. 

In the lower part of the building is a fine gallery 
of statuary, many of which are of immense size. On 
the outside, you enter a conservatory where some 
very beautiful and large exotic plants are kept, and 
warmed by steam pipes;—beyond this, are fountains 
playing, having shells of beautiful kinds attached to 
the artificial rocks of which the fountains are made; 
further on, isa Swiz cottage, appearing as among 
the mountains in some wild spot near a precipice, 
down which, from a height of 20 feet or more, an ac- 
tual water-fall is dashing; and ina pool near the win- 
dows, ducks are swimming. ‘The sides of the pre- 
cipice are of rock so put together as to appear as wild 
asin nature. ‘The roots of trees are interspersed in 
a very ingenious manner.—In another part, is a grotto 
or cave On the sea shore—the water standing in pools 
among the rocks, and a view of the outside represent- 
ing the waves in motion near the shore. The whole 
forms a very ingenious and pleasing deception. From 
the top of the building there isa fine view of that part 
ot London, Regent’s Park, &c., and in ascending to 
the top, you see the original ball. and cross which 
were taken from St. Paul’s,—being together about 15 
feet high and made of iron or copper. From their siz.2 
they naturally excite astonishment that they could 
be securely placed at such a dizzy height, exposeci, 
as they are, to the full force of every wind. 

November 5th.—I yesterday visited Westminst.er 


‘Abbey, which comes among the first objects of at- 


traction in London. ‘The workmen were still em- 
ployed in replacing the sereens, &c. which hac! been 
removed at the late coronation. Some of the monu- 
ments are executed with great elegance, and others, 
very ancient, representing kings and knights in ar- 
mour, with the hands raised devotionally, all the fi- 
gures being as usual, on the slab of the tomb. The 
chapel of Henry 7th is hung on each side with the 
banners of the Knights of the bath, and the arms of 
each with their Squires on the backs of the Stalls. 
The ceiling most beautifully wrought in stone, in 
richest Gothie style, and, with the stained g-lass win- 
dows, produces a very imposing effect. “lohe tomb 
of Henry 7th is of entire brass, gilded; he figure 
elegantly executed, and a high brass railing with a 
gate, surrounds it. The whole by the effeet of time 
are tarnished. We were shown some wiux figures of 
Earls, Queen Anne, Elizabeth, Xc., dvessed in the 
costume of the day. Some of them have on the in- 
dentical dresses worn by the persons represented. 
Many of the monuments are shamefully mutilated, 
having broken noses, hands &e. Of the main building 
you have had many descriptions, so that it will be 
useless for me to say much respecting it. The inte- 
rior is very grand and impressive, ‘and the whole is of 
stone excepting the furniture. ‘fhe two chairs in 
which the King and Queen are crowned are very an- 
cient, and in ihe bottom of one, is placed the stone 
which was brought from Scotland, and upon which 
the Kings of that country were formerly crowned. 
St. Paul’s I have looked into, without ascending to 
the dome. The exterior is richly ornamented, but all 
the figures are dirty with smoke, as isthe whole buil- 
ding. It has but a small space around it, considering 
its immense size. Its magnitude is more apparent in 
entering the church, where the height of the dome 
strikes you with astonishment. When I entered it 
there was morning service in the Choir, though but 
thinly attended. The rausic of the organ, in resound- 
ing through the dome, was exquisite, and had a very 
thrilling effect. There are in St. Paul’s some superb 
monuments erected at the public expense to the great 
men of this eountry, which are in style correspond- 
ing with the interior of the church, Every part is 
richly ornamented with seulpture and in tasteful pro- 
portion; but I have not time now to say more res- 
peeting it, nor the Tower, which I visited this morn- 
ing. 


The following is from Tom Cringle’s Log, bya 
writer in Black wood’s Magazine. 

THE NAVAL. DUEL. . 

I soon made out that one Of the officers was Cap- 
tain Pinkem of the Flash, and that the parties saluted 
each other with that stern courtesy, which augured 
no good. ‘So, so, my masters, not enough of fighting 
on the coast of America, but you must have a little 

rivate defacing of God’s image amongst yourselves hy 

inkem spoke first. * Mr Clinch,’ Ne now knew he 
addressed the first lieutenant of the flag-ship,) ‘ Mr 
Clinch, it is not too late to prevent unpleasant con- 
sequences: I ask you again, at the eleventh hour, will 
you make an apology?’ He seemed hurried and fidge- 
ty in bis manner; which rather surprised me, as I 
knew he wasa seasoned hand in these matters, and 
it contrasted unfavorably with the calm bearing of 
his antagonist, whoby thistime had thrown his hat 
on the ground, and stood with one foot on the hand- 
kerchief that marked his position, the distance, 
twelve paces, having already been measured. By the 
bye his position was deucedly near in a line with the 
grey stone behind which I lay hid; nevertheless, the 
risk Iran did not prevent me noticing that he was very 
pale, and had much the air of a brave man come to 
die in a bad cause. He looked upwards for a second 
or two, and them answered, slowly and distinctly, 
* Captain Pinkem, I now repeat what I said before; 
this rencontre is none of my seeking. You accuse 
me of having spoken slightingly of youseven years 
ago, when L was a mere boy. You have the evidence 
of a gallant officer that 1 did so, therefore, I may not 

ainsay it, but of uttering the words imputed to me, 
i declare, upon my honor, I have no recollection.’ 
He paused. ‘ That wont do, my fine fellow,’ said 
Pinkem. ‘ You are unreasonable,’ rejoined Clinch, 
in the same measured tone, ‘ to expect farther 
amende for uttering words which I have no conviction 
of having: spoken; yet, to any other officer in the ser- 
vice, I would not hesitate to make a more direct 
apology, but you know your credit as a pistol shot 
renders this impossible.’ 

‘Sorry for it, Mr. Clinch, sorry for it.? Here the 
pistols were handed to the principals by their re- 
spective seconds. In their attitudes, the proficient 
and the novice were strikingly contrasted; (by this 
time I had crept round so as to have a view of both 
parties, or rather, if the truth must be told, to be out 
of the line of fire.) Pinkem stood with his side ac- 
curately turned towards his antagonist, so as to pre- 
sent the smallest possible surface; his head was, as 
it struck me, painfully slewed round, with his eye 
‘ooking steadily at Clinch, over his right shoulder; 
whilst his arm was brought down close to his thigh, 
with the cock of the pistol turned outwards, so that 
his weapon must have covered his opponent by the 
simple raising of the arm below the elbow. Clinch, 
on the other hand, stood fronting him, with the whole 
breadth of his chest; holding his weapon awkwardly 
across his baly, with both hands. Pinkem appeared 
unwilling to take any such advantage, for, although 
violent and headstrong, and but too frequently the 
slave of his passions, he had some noble traits in his 
character. 

‘Tura your feather edge to me, Mr. Clinch, takea 
fair chance, man.’ ‘The lieutenant bowed, and I 
thought would have spoken, but he was checked by 
the fear of being thought to fear: however, he took 
the advice, and in an instant the word was given— 
‘Are youboth ready?’ ‘Yes? *Thenfire!? Clinch 
fired without deliberation. I saw him, for my eyes 
were fixed on him, expecting to see him fall. He 
stood firm, however, which was more than I di, as 
at the instant a piece of the bullion of an epaulet, at 
first taken for a pellet of baser metal, struck me sharp- 
ly on the nose, and shook my equanimity confounded- 
ly; at length I turned to look at Pinkem, and there he 
stood w&th his arm raised, pistol levelled, but he had 
not fired. He stood thus whilst I might have count- 
ed ten, like a finger-post, then dropping his hand, 
his weapon went off, but without aim, the bullet strik- 
ing the sand near his feet, and down he came head- 
long to the ground. He fell with his face turned to- 
wards me, and I shall never forget the horrible ex- 
préssion of it. His healthy complexion had given 
place toa deadly blue, the eyes were wide open and 
straining in their sockets, the upper lip was drawn 
up, showing his teeth in a most frightful grin, the 
blood gushed from his mouth, as if impelled by the 
strokes of a force pump, while his hands griped and 
dug into the sand. 

Before the sun set, he was a dead man. 

‘A neat morning’s work, gentlemen,’ thought I. 
The two surgeons came up, and opened his dress, 
felt his pulse, and shook their heads; the boat’s crew 

rouped around them—he was lifted into the gig, 
the word was given to shove off, and I returned to my 
broom-cutters. 


From the London Court Journal. 


RECIPE FOR A DINNER PARTY. | 


Scene—A Mansion in Carlton Terrace. Sir Jolin 
and Lady Mary Lunz. 
Sir J. My dear Lady Mary, gut you have not 


sent ont your ecards for the 28th. : 

Lady M. Why not?—you desired me not to wait 
another day. 

Sir J. [tell you ministers will be out in a week, 
The Cabinet has been a crumbling to pieces for some 
‘time past; and Lam just come from my club, where 
the bets run ten to onethat Lord Grey cannot remain 
ten days longer. 

Lady M. What a contre temps! This unlucky 


party! The first whig dinner we have given. Soa 


wom s as we have ve in committing ourselves 
, Sinee last change of ministry. 

J. stood Lord Harrowby the other 
night, at Brighton, for three-quarters of an hour, and 
it seemed to me quite plain that his party was by no 


ed of asking these people, I calculated that the 
had full two them; and, Jack will 


get his pf in the course of March, or never. I 
thought myself as safe as the Bank. : 
Lady M. A horrid bore indeed! What is to be 


done? Shall I have a sore throat, and send round 
excuses; Or cannot we announce the typhus fever 
among the servants? The report will easily take— 
Juniper’s carriage, you know, is seen every day in 
the mews, attending our second groom, whose finger 
was bit off by your favourite mare. 

Sir J. No! don’t venture on any thing like a fever, 
—people will be afraid to ask ws. Have you receiv- 
ed answers to your cards? Whocomes? 

Lady M. Tiresome people! every one of them! 
Lord and Lady Rampant, in the first place—a wo- 
man whom I have been looking at through my glass, 
at every party of every season, these fifteen years 
past; and with whom I actually never began to How 
d’ye do, till last week. There I am with her on 
my hands, as an acquaintance for life, merely be- 


junior Lord of the Admiralty. 


Sir J. And Rampant is such a horrid fellow— 
uses his pocket handkerchief so ostensibly, and spits 
like a Dutchman. : | 

Lady M. Now, pray, Sir John, howean you be so 
disgusting ?—and the brute dines here on the 29th, 

Sir J. And who else? 

Lady M. Lord Wyvenhoe. 

Sir J. Good God, how unfortunate! A person 
whu is perfect morphine and arsenic to my friend 
Peel’s friends, Pray, my dear, be careful that -his 
name does not get into the Morning Post, in thegac- 
count of the party. 

Lady M. Sir Richaré Claridge and his son the 
member. 


Sir J. Two of the thorough-going Holland House 
gryphons! What will become of me! Sir Richard 
is only an old fool, and gives no offence; but his son 
is one of the tinkling cymbals. Young Claridge is 
a genius; exactly the fellow whose clapper will be 
set going by his party, the moment it goes into ope- 
ration, in order to frighten the birds from the corn, 
I shall give the greatest offence to my worthy esti- 
mable neighbour, Lord Wharncliffe, by entertaining 
such a person at my table, 

Lady M. And the wretch dines with us on the 
29th. 

Sir J. And who besides? 

Lady M. All the Reddingfields. They are cou- 
sins to Lord Althorp, you know, and we had not 
asked them these twelve years. | 

Sir J. Why old Roddtogfield is the very man to 
whom Lord Londonderry so pointedly alluded as an 
enemy of his country, in the last session, I see how 
it will be. 

Lady M. The monster dines with us on the 29th, 

Sir J. And we never shall be asked to Holderness 
House again. 

Lady M. I faney the Quandarys have nothing to 
say to the Whigs? 

Sir J. Nor the Tories to them. Quandary is a 
mule bird, the shabbiest looking fowl! that flies. He 
is ene of those paltry fellows they call an indepen- 
dent member, without pluck to stand upon cither 
Fside. An independent member is a mere cipher; a 
thing without value or amount. ; 

Lady M. And the poor creature dines with us on 
thé 29ih; I am sure tea would have been quite enough 
for so milk-and-water a concern. 

Sir J. Aud Lady Margaret—does she come? 


Lady M. Of ecourse!—Did you ever know her to 
refuse a dinner? But then she will do us no harm. 
Lady Margaret is a sort of contraband trader, which 
carries despatches for either party; sometimes you 
see her whispering to the Duke,—sometimes bearing’ 
the opposite ensign, and sounding the depths of old 
Talleyrand. She is one of the straws which both 
parties send up to see how the wind lies, 


hint of the state of the Cabinet, that she may be be- 
forehand with the change of affairs. 


is coming on the 29th. 

Sir J. Have you any places still vacant? 

Lady M. Three. 

Sir J. ‘Then take eare that they are filled with 
some pretty gilly girls,—any of Jack’s favourite part- 
ners will do; it will take off the air of a political din- 
ner, and make the whole thing appear an efottrderie. 
Or better still, let it be a party of twenty-four, and® 
ask Lord Douro, and Lord Castlereagh, and Lord 
John Scott. 


Lady M. I thought of having Lord Abercorn, and 
Lord Kerry, for poor Sopbia. 

Sir J. Nonsense?—We are in a deuce of a scrape, 
and we must get out of it the best way we can. Good 
bye, I am going to.leave my eard on Lord Dudley, 
and afterwards to get back that copy of Froissart I 
lent Lord N-—. In the burry of the change of min- 
istry, perhaps he may forget to return it. By the 
way, do let us have a box for Covent Garden to-night, 
We ought to see Lord Francis’s tragedy. They telt 
me it is the best thing since ‘* Evadne”—(no, Ffor- 


got—‘* Evadne” is written by that democratic fellow, 
Shiel, )}—I mean ‘* Mirandola.” 


means ready to come in; or I should not have dream- 


cause her husband has been for a few months a 


Sir J. Call on her this morning, and give her a_ 


Lady M. She is a pliant useful creature, without’ 
principles of any kind. Lam glad, at least, that she 
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Lady M. Lord Francis will be the first poet in 
England, at the expiration of a fortnight. ~ 4 


ir J. Pardon me, my dear Lady Mary, T said ten 
days. I told you the bets ran ten to one, that Lord 
Grey could not remain in ten days longer. : 
Lady M. We have our stars to bless that we did 
not invite him on the 29th. I wish it was all over, 
that one might know whom to be civil to! 


From Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage.” 
THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


«¢ Mons. Rossignolle was the most wonderful of all 
the species which in my experience have flooded the 
stage. His ability lay not in simply imitating the hu- 
man voice, (the common province of human ventril- 
oquists, and the most attainable) but those of all birds 
and beasts, and all noises, whether natural or me- 
chanical. It was difficult to say which was most to | 
be admired in his organ—its astounding power, or its 
minute liquidity; for he could give you as correct 
an idea of the sawing of a huge piece of timber, as 
of the song of a linnet. His entertainment was divid- 
ed into three parts with two appropriate scenes, 
which he carried with him: the first represented an 
aviary and menagerie, in which he personated the 
keeper, and as he approached every animal or bird, 

ave its distinct growl or whistle; the next was the 


_ interior of a work-shop, in which he pretended to be 


making a box, and imitated the sounds of all the im- 
plements employed. These were rendered charac- 
teristic by his dress, and somewhat humorous by his 
broken English exclamations. But the third and per- 
haps most extraordiuary scene was his performance 
on a violin without striags, of a variety of difficult 
music. Here the allusion exceeds conjecture; and 
what to me was most delightful, all Plymouth came 
to partake in it. 

Rossignolle was a fellow of very humorous ideas; 
he had met with adventures in all quarters of Europe, 
which it was his sole amusement to recount. Among 
the number, one that occurred to him on the road 
from Exeter to Plymouth was not the least whimsi- 
cal. 

He had taken his place in the night-coach, but by 
a mistake or connivance was expelled to the outside. 
The night was very dark, and soon after the coach set 
off it began to rain, which in regard to Devonshire, 
is to say that the water came down like a cataract. 
Being neither provided with greateoat or umbrella, 
he naturally envied the situation of those who sat 
under him. To desire their comfort, was but another 
throb with him to endeavor to obtain it; and in the 
depth of his roguery therefore, as well as distress, 
he resolved upon the following expedient. He was 
the only passenger outside, and his location being the 
dicky, the coachman at the other extremity of the 
vehicle was incapable of ** peeping through the blan- 
ket of the dark” upon his doings. | 

He pretended to hug and hush a child in his arms, 
whose fretful whine he commenced and increased till 
it cut the drums of the other passengers’ ears like a 
razor. Two of these persons happened to be females, 
one of whom was a mother, and the other expected 
to be. ‘They instantly exclaimed, ‘*Dear me! there’s 
a poor child onthe roof, in this rain; let’s take it in.” 
The males, as gentlemen and Christians, were com- 
pelled to acquiesce; so down went the sash, and out 
went a lady’s head and shoulders to address Rossig- 
nolle. ** Here, my good woman, give me the child.” 
—** No no!” said the latter, mimicking the voice of 
a female; ** mine littel dear Adolphine sal not go 
from her mamma;” and then he commenced another 
series of soprano notes (interspersed with an abund- 
ance of basso hush-a-byes)—more intolerable than 

the former. ‘*Good heavens!” said the humane fe- 
male to her companion’ ** it’s a barbarous French- 
woman! ‘She'll kill the poor litle thing.”—Then 
leaning out of the window again, ‘*Give me the 
child, good woman, will you! it will catch it’s death! 
—Here, coachman, stop, stop:"—**Ston, Ma’am!”? 
said Jehu; ** bless your soul! did you ever hear of 
sich a thing in sich a rain as this? And if I did stop, 
the young un on the dicky would frighten the eattle.” 
Rossignolle now pretended to get into a passion 
with the child and scold it; at which the woman 
opened upon him; the gentlemen swore; and between 
the squalling, growling, screaming, aud threatening, 
a delightful tumult ensued. The dialogue, as he de- 
scribed it, then ran in the following manner:— 


Child, Squalling—*¥a ya!? 


Rossignolle—tiush, hush, child, child!? 

Woman within—‘Don’t use it so good woman.’ 

Child—‘Ya, ya, ya!’ (a 

ees, von little devil; you ery so 
mauch.’ 


Woman—‘There’s a brute, Mr. Wiggins!’ 

Gentleman—‘All owing to the French Revolution.’ 

Child—‘Ya, ya, ya!’ 

Coachman—‘ Steady, Betty steady!” 

Rossignolle—‘*You are one littel dam child!” 

Woman—‘Only hear the French monster!’ 

Rossignolle—‘I will trow you into de mud!? 

W oman—* What does she say!’ 

Child—*Ya, ya, ya!’ 

Rossignolle— W ont yoube hush? I trow you away.’ 

Woman—‘Oh you wretch!’ 

Child—‘Ya, ya, 

Rossignolle—‘Dere den,cotdam! hedn the poodle.’ 

Here suiting the action to the word, he made a 
noise as if he had actually deposited the infant in a 
ditch, the cries of which grew fainter as the coach 
passed on. The uproar that now ensued in the 
vehicle would have done credit to a St. Giles’ watch- 
house on St. Patrick’s day. The women yelled and 


= 
the*men thumped the roof with theirysticks, and 
swore out of the windows. “Stop, eoachman, stop! 


rmurder, murder! she’s killed théehild; she’s thrown 


it in the ditch; will youw%top coachman?—‘In three 
minutes Marm,’ he replied, ’t change horses.’—‘But 
there’s a child lying on the road!?—sP 1] send some 
oue from the inn to pick it up, Marm; I musn’t 
lose time between the stages.’ 

The torrent of abuse now turned on the coachman; 
and one of the passengers, who was a lawyer, swore 
that if the child died he would prosecute the former 
for manslaughter and the mother for murder. 

On arriving at the inn, Rossignolle jumped down, 
and ran into the kitchen to dry himself. ‘The house 


* was thrown instantly into confusion; the Frenchwo- 


man was ordered to be seized; lanterns lighted, and 
a party set off to retrace the road, headed by the hu- 
mane lawyer. No infant, however, was to be found; 
and after groping about till they were all thoroughly 
drenched, they returned to the inn. The lawyer was 
then told that the Frenchwoman had made her es- 
cape, and that another gentleman had taken his place 
in the coach, which was now out of sight. 


PurLosorny AND HovUSEKEEPING.—The true econ- 
omy of housekeeping is, simply the art of gathering 
up all the fragments, so that nothing be lost—irag- 
ments of time, as well as materials, 

It vou have a greater quantity uf cheese in the house 


than is likely to be soon used, cover it carefully with | 


paper, fastened with flour paste, so asto exclude the 
air. In this way it may be kept free from insects for 
years. They should be kept in a dry cool place. 

Instead of covering up your glasses and pictures 
with muslin, cover the frames only with cheap yel- 
low cambrick, neatly put on, and as near the color 
of the guilt as you can procure it. This looks better, 
leaves the glasses open for use, and pictures for or- 
nament, and is an effectual barrier to dust as well as 
flies. It can easily be recolored with saffron tea, when 
it is faded. 


‘The fumes of brimstone are useful in removing 
stains from linen, &c.; thus if a red rose be held in 
the fumes of a brimstone match, the color will soon 
begin to change, and at length the flower will become 
white. By the same process, fruit stains or iron 
moulds may be removed from linen or cotton cloths, 
if the spot be previously moistened with water. 

When plain tortoise shell combs are defaced, the 
polish may be renewed by rubbing them with pul- 
verized rotten stone and oil. The rotten stone should 
be sifted through muslin. It looks better to be rub- 
bed on by the hand. The jewellers afterwards polish 
them by rubbing with dry rouge powder, but sifted 
magnesia does just as well—and if the ladies had 
rouge, perhaps they would, by mistake, put it upon 
their cheeks instead of their combs; and thereby spoil 
their complexion.—Frugal Housewife, 


THE MIDSHIPMAN’S DEATH, 


_ From the Atlas, 


This and the following vivid sketch we take from 
** Tom Cringle’s Log,” by a writer in Blackwood, 
whose talents have more than once already minister- 
ed to the pleasure of the readers of the Auas, 

* * * ‘The only other midshipman on board 
the cutter besides young Walcoim, whose miserable 
death we liad witnessed, was a slight delicate little 
fellow about fourteen years old, of the name of Dun- 
can; he was the smallest boy of his age I ever saw, 
andMhad been badly hurt in repelling the attack of 
the pirate. His wound was a Jacerated puncture in 
the left shoulder from a boarding-pike, but it ap- 
peared to be healing kindly, and for some days we 
thought he was doing well. However, aout five 
o’clock in the afternoon, before we made Jamaica, 
the surgeon accosted Mr. Douglas as we were walk- 
ing the deck together. I fear Jittke Duncan is go- 
ing to slip through my fingers after all, sir.”—**No! 
—I thought he had been better.” * So he was till 
about noon, when a twitching of the muscles came 
ou, Which I fear betokens lock jaw; he wavers, too, 
now and then, a bad sign of itself where there is a 
fretting wound.”—We went below, where notwith- 
standing the wind-sail that was let down close to 
where his hammock was slung, the heat of the small 
vessel was suffocating, The large coarse tallow can- 
dje in the purser’s lantern, that hung beside his 
shoulder, around which the loathsome cock-roaches 
fluttered like moths in a summer evening, filled the 
between decks witha rancidly smell, and with smoke 
as from a torch, while it ran down and melted like 
fat before a fire. It cast a dull sickly gleam on the 
pale face of the brown-haired, girlish-looking lad as 
he lay in his narrow hammock. When we entered, 
an old quartermaster was rubbing his legs, which 
were Jerking about like the limbs of a galvanized 
frog, while two of the boys held his arms, also vi- 
olently convulsed. ‘The poor little fellow was erying 
and sobbing most piteously, but made a strong effort 
to compose himself and ‘be a man’ when he saw us. 
—‘This is so good of you, Mr. Cringle! you will 
take charge of my letter to my sister, 1 know you 
will?—I say, Anson,’ to the quarter-master, ‘do lift 
me a little till 1 try and finish it—It will be a sore 
heart to poor Sarah; she has no mother now, nor 
father, and aunt is not over kind,’—and again he wept 
bitterly. *Confound this jumping hand, it won’t keep 
steady, all 1 can do—I say, Doetor, I shan’t die this 
time, shall I?’—‘I hope not, my-fine little fellow.’ +1 
don’t think J shall; I shall liveto be a man yet, in spite 
of that bloody Bucaneer’s pike, I know I shall.’ God 
help me, the death rattle was already in his throat, 


and the flame was flickering in the socket; even as 
‘he spoke the muscles of his neck stiffened to such a 
degree that I thought he was choaked, butthe violerce 
ef the convulsions quickly subsided. “I am done for, 
Doctor!’ he could no longer open his mouth, but 
spoke through his clenched teeth—‘I feel it now!— 
God Almigiity receive my soul, and protect my poor 
sister!’ The arch-enemy was indeed advancing to the 
final struggle, for he now gave a sudden and sharp 
ery, and stretched out his legs and arms, which in- 
stantly became as rigid marble, and in his agony he 
turned his face to the side I stood on, but he was no 
longer sensible. ‘Sister,’ he said with difficulty— 
‘Don’t let them throw me overboard; there are sharks 
here.’—‘Land on the lee-bow,’—sung out the man 
at the mast head. ‘The common life sound would not 
have moved any of us in the routine of duty, but 
bursting in, wnder such circumstances, it made us all 
start, as if it had been something unusual; the dying 
midshipman heard it, and said ealmly—‘*Land,—I 
will never see it.—But how blue all your lips look. 
—It is cold, piercing cold, and dark, dark.’—Some- 
thing seemed to rise in his throat, his features 
sharpened still more, and he tried to gasp, but his 
clenched teeth prevented him—he was gone. 


LONDON POLICE. 


HATTON GARDEN.—THE ALLEGED ATTEMPT 
iro Burke. —Yesterday Richard Wedderburn, Ann 
Atkinson, John Dunningham, William Rose, and 
George Mason, were re-examined, charged with 
having attempted to Burke Mary Ann Jevitt, alias 
Ann Myddleton.—The complainant, a good-looking 
/ woman, about 22 years of age, deposed as follows:— 
| On Saturday, the 11th inst., about eight o’clock in 
the morning, I went to Wedderbura’s house on Sat- 
fron-hill to ask for lodgings; Wedderburne and 
| Dunningham were in bed at the time, but they both 
got up immediately I entered the house; as soon as 
Wedderburn saw me, he said he was very poor, and 
wanted money to make up his rent, at the same time 
asked me what money | had; I told him only five shil- 
lings and some odd pence; he (Wedderburn) then 
called the prisoner Atkinson, and desired to search 
me, and see if my statement was correct; I was 
searched, and a sixpence and some coppers were 
taken from me by Wedderburn, who said he would 
give me some breakfast in return; but in less than 
two minutes afterwards he knocked me down by a 
violent blow with his clenched fist on the side of my 
head, which nearly stunned me, and while lying on 
the floor, he threw a quantity of dirty water over me; 
on recovering a little, 1 endeavoured to leave the 
house, but was prevented by Wedderburn, Dunning- 
ham, and Rose, who threw me down again; while in 
that situation I called out ‘* Murder,” on which 
Wedderburn said, are on Saffron-hill, and 
we'll Burke you; you may holloaas much as you tike;” 
he then took hold of me by the hair of my head, and 
dragged me across the room, assisted by Rose and 
Dunningham, and then through a short passage, 
where they opened a door and thrust me jnto a dark 
vault; Wedderburn called out to Mason to bripg him 
alight, which he did, after which my clothes were 
turned up over my shoulders, and partly over my 
fuee. (The plaintiff here made a statement of the con- 
duct of Wedderburn too disgusting to detail.) She 
then proceeded to say that her heels were turned up 
and tied to her waist by Wodderburn, Rose, and 
Dunningham, Mason holding the candle for them; 
Dunvingham, she deposed, struck me several violent 
blows on my head with a log of wood, because I 
made a noise, and Wedderburn and Rose kicked me 
on my stomach, and trampled on my legs and thighs; 
at length L became silent, and Wedderburn told Kose 
and Dunningham to fetch some water, which they | 
did, and three or four buckets were thrown over me; 
the four male prisoners then left the vault, and in a 
few minutes, by a violent struggle, 1 sueceeded in 
unloosing my hands, and to crawl, or rather shuffle, 
towards the door, which I found open; I then called 
out with all my might for assistance, and in a few 
' moments | saw Mr. Davis come to the spot, foliow- 
| ed by the four male prisoners, and the former took 
me up in his arms, and carried me into the street, 
where I fainted, 


‘ Wedderburn, in his defence, said—I acknowledge 


having tied her arms and legs. which was done to 
prevent her laying violent hands upon herself. She 
threatened several times to cut her throat, and to 
throw herself upon the fire. 1 thought at first to let 
her have her whim out, and suffered her to put her 
head to the fire until 1 thought that her brain was 
heated, and then, and not till then, I acted in the 
manner | have before acknowledged to. My inten- 
tions were good, though the law appears to be 
against me. 

The other prisoners said nothing. 

Mr. Larne, after regretting that the law did not 
justify him in dealing with them to the extent their 
brutality deserved, sentenced Wedderburn, Ross, 
and Dunningham to pay a penalty of 5/. each, and in 
default to be imprisoned in the House of Correction 
for the period of two months. Immediately the crowd 
which had collected ascertained that the female pri- 
soner had been discharged, there wasa general cry 
of **Turn her out! turn her out!” At length a fe- 
male, indifferently dressed, was observed coming out 
of the office. A cry was immediately raised that she 
was the ** Burker.” She was immediately taken hold 
of, and nearly every part of her dress torn from her 
back, and no doubt she would have been killed upon 
the spot had it not been for the timely assistance of 


some officers. 


MINE HOST IN HIS GARDEN. 

The next morning Walter rose early, and, des- 
cending into the courtyard of the ina, he there met 
with the landlord, who, a hoe in his hand, was just 
about to enter a little gate that led into the garden, 
He held the gate open for Walter. 

‘* Itis a fine morning, sir; would you like to look 
into the garden?” suid mine host, with an inviting 
sinile. 

Walter accepted the offer, and found himself in 
a large and well-stocked garden, laid out with much 
neatness and some taste. The landlord halted by 
a parterre which required his attention, and Walter 
walked on in solitary reflection. 

The morning was serene and clear, but the frost 
mingled the freshness with an ‘ eager and nipping 
air;” and Walter unconsciously quickened his step 
as he paced to and fro the straight walk that bisected 
the garden, with his eyes on the ground, and his hat 
over his brow. 

Thus chewing the cud of his involved and dee 
reflection, the young adventurer paused at last op- 
posite his host, who was still bending over his 
pleasant task, and every now and then, excited by 
the exercise and the fresh morning air, breaking 
into snatches of some old rustic song. ‘The contrast 
in mood between himself and this 

** Unvexed loiterer by the world’s green ways,” 
struck forcibly upon him. Mine host, too, was one 
whose appearance was better suited to his occupation 
than his profession. He might have told some three- 
and-sixty years, but it was a comely ant green old 


age; his cheek was firm and ruddy, not with nightly 


cups, but the fresh whiteness of the morning br@tzes 
it was wont to court; his frame was robust, vot corpu- 
lent; and his long gray hair, which fell almost to his 
shoulder, his clear blue eyes, and a pleasant curve 
in a mouth characterized by habitual good-humour, 
completed a portrait that even many a dull observer 
would have paused to gaze upon; and, indeed, the 
good man enjoyed a certain kind of reputation for 
his comely looks and cheerful manner. His picture 
had even been taken by a young artist in the neigh- 
bourhood; nay, the likeness had been multiplied into 
engravings, somewhat rude and somewhat unfaithful, 
which might been seen occupying no inconspicuous 
or dusty corner in the principal print-shop of the 
town; nor was mine host’s character a contradiction 
tohislooks. He had seen enough of life tobe in- 
telligent, andhad judged it rightly enough to be 
kind. He had passed that line so nicely given to 
man’s codes in those admirakle pages which first 
added delicacy of tact to the strong sense of English 
composition. ‘* We have just religion enough,” it 
is said somewhere in the Spectator, ** to make us 
hate, but not enough to make us, love, another.” 
Our good landlord—peace be with his ashes!—had 
never halted at this Timit. The country innkeeper 
might have furnished Goldsmith with a counterpart 
to his country curate; his heuse was equally hospita- 
ble to the poor, his heart equally tender, in a nature 
wiser than experience, to error, and equally open 
in its warm simplicity to distress. Peace be with 
thee, *******! Our grandsire was thy patron, yet 
a patron thou didst not want. Merit in thy capacity 
is seldom bare of reward. ‘The public want no indi- 
cators to a house like thine; and who requires a third 
person to tell him how to appreciate the value of 
good-nature and good cheer! 

As Walter stood, and contemplated the old man 
bending over the sweet fresh earth (and then, glane- 
ing round, saw the quiet garden stretching away on 
either side with its boundaries lost among the thick 
evergreen, ) something of that grateful and moraliz- 
ing stillness with which some country seene (the 
rura et silentium) geucerally inspires us, when we 
awake to ils consciousness from the troubled dream 
of dark and unquiet thought, stole over his mind: and 
certain old lines which his uncle, who loved the soft 
and rustic morality that pervades the ancient race 
of English minstrels, had taught him when a boy, 
came pleasantly into his recollection, 

* With all, as in some rare-limu’d book, we see 
Here painted lectures of God’s sacred will; 

There daisy teacheth lowliness of mind; 

The chamomile, we should be patient still; 

The rhue, our hate of Vice’s poison il; 

The woodbine, that we should our friendship hold; 
Our hope the savory in the bitterest cold.” 

The old man stopped from his work asthe mus- 
ing figure of his guest darkened the prospect before 
him, and said, 

** A pleasant time, sir, for the gardener!” 

‘© Ay, is it so? you must miss the fruits and 


' flowers of summer.” 


** Well, sir,—but we are now paying back the gar- 
den for the good things it has given us. Itis like 
taking care of a friend in old age, who has been kind 
to us when he was young.” 

Walter smiled at the quaint amiability of the idea. 

a winning thing, sir, a garden!—It brings 
us an object every day; and that’s what I think a man 
ought to have if he wishes to lead a happy life.” 

“It is true,” said Walter; and mine host was en- 
couraged to continue by the attention and affable 
countenance of the stranger, for he was a physiog- 
nomist in his way, 

** And then, sir, we have no disappointment in 
these objeects:—the soil is not ungrateful, as, they say, 
men are—though I have not often found them so, by- 
the-by. What we sow wereap. I haye an old boo 
sir, lying in my litle parlour, all about fishing, 
and full of so many pretty sayings about a country 
life, and meditation, and so forth, that it does one as 
much good as a sermon to look into it. Butto my 
mind, all those sayings are more applicable to a gar- 
dener’s life than a fisherman’s,” 
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_ PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


<< Jt is a less cruel life, certainly,” said Walter. 
Yes, sir; and the»scenes one makes one’s self; 
the flowers one plants with one’s own hand, one 
enjoys more than all the beauties which don’t owe 
us any thing; at least, so it seems to me.”’ 


{ Eugene Aram. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 
A NEW NOVEL. 

[We are somewhat puzzled in the choice of our 
extracts; bat as we wish them in all cases to be cha- 
racteristic of the work to which they belong, we 
shall fix on those of that wild and original cast which 
give its great charm to the singular production, — 

We shall not seruple to say, that we know nothing 
much more beautiful than the following in the whole 
round of English poetry, and that we do not call to 
mind any thing so beautiful in English prose. The 
hero “ is a peculiarity of the work that he has no 


name) yeceives an Arab bride at the hands of her 
dying father, and here follows his first interview with 
her. | 

The cabin door was opened by a little Malayan 
slave girl, from the coast of Malabar, whom I had 
sent as my first gift, and Ientered. The lady-mine 
was seated cross-legged on a low couch, so shroud- 
ed and enveloped in white drapery, the mourning of 
her country, that I could distinguish nothing of those 
wondrous beauties the old Arab woman had talked 
of. On my entrance I thought her one of those mar- 
ble figures I had heard of in Egy/ptian temples; but 
I found she was aliye. Her feet were bare; she rose 
and placed them in embroidered slippers, which lay 
on the deck of the cabin; she took my hand, put it 
to her forehead, then to her lips: I entreated her to 
be seated. She resumed her position, and remained 
motionless, her arms drooping listlessly down; her 
little rosy feet nestled under her, like tiny birds un- 
der the mother’s wing. Her hair, the only part now 
visible, covered her like a jet black cloud. I had felt 
the pressure of her tremulous lips; and imagination, 
or perhaps some faint outline which fancy had left 
graved on my hand, pictured her mouth exquisitely 
soft and small—(I loathe a large and hard one;) and 
I think now, this silent pressure wove the first link 
of that diamond chain which time nor use could ever 
break or wear away. I seemed entranced. We both 
sat silent; and L felt it a relief when the old Arab 
woman returned with coffee, and mangastene and 
guava jelly. She again rose, which I would have 
prevented, but the old woman signed me to sit still, 
She took a minute cup, ina fillagree silver stand, 
and presented it to me. I was sointently gazing on 
her tapering delicately formed fingé@rs, that I upset 
the coffee, and, putting the cup to my mouth, was 
going to swallow that; which, indeed, as it was not 
bigger than the spicy shell of mace that holds the 
nutmeg, I might have done without choking. ‘The 
old woman told me afterwards this was a bad omen. 
She then presented the conserves, and returning the 
stand to the woman, resumed her seat. 

Taking from my -hand a ring of gold, with an 
Arabic inseription, and hooped with two circles of 
camel’s hair, the same her expiring father had plac- 
ed on my finger, L held it towards her. ‘The low and 
suppressed moans she made on my entrance broke 
out into subs, so violent that I could see Her loose 
vest agitated by the beating of her heart. I was about 
to remove this object, which awakened such painful 
remembiances, when she grasped it, pressed it to 
her lips, aud wept over it some time. The woman 
then sad something to her; and without the guid- 
ance of her eyes, she again put forth her tapering 
litdle fingers, and replaced the ring, It was indeed 
the antique signet ot her father’s wibe; and like the 
seal of princes, it made right wrong, or wrong right, 
and gave, and took away, and made, and unmade 
laws, obeying the will of its wearer. She put it on 
the fore-finger of my right hand: and again pressed 
my hand to her head and lips. Upon this 1 took a 
ring Lhad selected trom De Ruytes’s store of baubles; 
it was a deep ruby, of the shape and size of a wild 
grape, hooped and massy with virgin gold, and by 

its size seemed to have been worn by a fairy. Gen- 
tly disengaging her hand from the drapery, as it lay 
motionless by her side, I placed this ring on the 
fore-finger of her right hand;—the old woman smil- 
ed. ‘Then! put her lite palm to my lips, and re- 
peatedly kissed it;—the old woman’s brow darkened 
or rather the wrinkles on her brow deepened, for her 
colour, by time and the sun, was fixed into an indel- 
ible bronze. However, taking the hint, I let go the 
hand, and it dropped by her side. This interchange 
of riugs wasa definite acknowledgment of our union. 
I now asked the lady if I could do any thing to add 
to her comfort on board the ship. 1 told her I had 
collected and released all could find of the tribe of 
her father: that they should be kindly attended to; 
that I was a stranger and ignorant of many of their 
customs, entreating that she would direct me; that 
- our Rais was a good man, and would love her like a 
father. Her sobs now became more violent. Catech- 
ing the infection of melancholy, I put my hand to my 
heart and said, ‘*Dear sister, moderate your grief.— 
Command me in all things; for am I not your happy 
slave?” She did nothing but weep, and I withdrew. 
Thus passed my first visit and many successive ones. 
It was long ere I heard the music of her voice. I 
thought she was rhute as well as motionless; but, 
distracted by the busy turmoil of our now crowded 
vessel, my visits to the silent lady were not irk- 
some. 1 culled every thing I thought would amuse 
or please her; made striet search, amidst the heaps 
of plunder we had taken from the Maratti, for every 
thing belonging to her, er father, and his people, 


which was restored; and I was unwearied in at- 
tempts to win her regard. Yet so long she re- 
mained ivsensible, that I thought I might as well 
have worshipped « mummy from the pyramids; 
and had not my impatience been listened to, and 
soothed by the kind-hearted Aston, I should have 


totally have withdrawn from her, as my presence 
seemed offensive. . Perhaps that would have been 
no easy task. For though I could never change 
speech with Zela, the old Arab woman was not so re- 
served. She would stop in the midst of every er- 
rand, as she crossed the deck, and talk of nothing but 
her lady Zela. Atfirst, Tcursed her garrulity, as my 
legs grew weary of standing; I thought she would 
have talked them off, for nothing would induce her 
to be seated, No! she must not sit in the presence of 
her malik; besides, her mistress was waiting for wa- 
ter, coffee, sweetmeats, or something else. Me- 
thought her mistress must be wondrous patient, for 
the moon wasted ere her discourse concluded. 

At last she instilled into me hopes that Zela was 
not insensible of my kindness; that she said I was 
very good,—I must be, for her people said so; thatit 
was a pity I spoke her language so imperfectly, and 
was a stranger of a far distant tribe; she was sorry 
the great kala panee (black water) was between our 
fathers’ lands; but I was gentle, kind, beautiful as a 
zebra, and she liked to hear my voice. ‘This deli- 
cious poison relumed my expiring hopes; the dark 
old woman grew bright and entertaining, and her 
harsh voice sounded sweet. My night watches seem- 
ed miraculously diminished. Yet I had seen no more 
of Zela than her foot and head; the tone of her voice 
[ was yet a stranger to. How then could | love her? 
I had never felt, or seen, or dreamt of the strange 
power of love. Indeed, I know not when, or why, 
or where, or how he found entrance even in my 
thoughts. It appeared to mel was only fulfilling a 
duty, sacred from its having been laid on me by the 
impressive energy of a dying parent, consigning to 
me, with his last breath, his friendless child. In the 
crystal purity of youth, this was the first impressive 
scene, in which [ had been the principal actor, in 
which the emphatic appeal was made to the good 
feelings of my heart, a sealed fountain, then broken; 
and pity, and sorrow, and now love were flowing 
from it like a swollen torrent, which bears down all 
before it. The poor little captive bird was building 
her nest in my bosom’s cove, whilst I thought her 
quietly caged in my cabin below. My visits grew 
longer, and more frequent. I retained her passive 
handin mine, till [ felt its warmth restored, and fan- 
cied it glowing with mine. ‘The very air about her 
seemed to grow heavy with fragrant odour. Even 
the touch of her insensible hair, more graceful than 
the willow’s pendant boughs, as it kissed my cheek, 
filled my soul with passion. All my senses seemed 
exquisitely refined, and a world of new thoughts and 
delicate taneies to have birth within me. As I at 
lust caught the full radiant brightness of her large 
dark eye, my limbs shook, my voice trembled, and 
my heart beat convulsively, and fast. Holding her 
hand, I gazed in speechless ecstacy. Whether she 
observed, [know not; but she removed her hand, and 
veiled the brightness of her eyes. It was enough; 
they had thrilled through me, and the fire was inex- 
tinguishable. She had murmured some words ina 
broken voice, which buzzed in my ears like a ho- 
nied bee’s, or like the warbling of the humming-bird 
that lives in the cinnamon groves, and her breath 
wus sweeter than the trees on which it lives. My 
senses ached with the intensity of the new world of 
delight which opened to me. And love was thus 
ignited in my breast, pure, ardent, deep, and imper- 
ishable. Zela, from that day, was the star [ was de- 
stined to worship; the deity at whose altar I was to 
offer up all the fragrant incense of my first virgin af- 
fections, feelings, and passions. Nor did ever saint- 
ly votary dedicate himself to his god with intenser 
devotion than I consecrated my heart to Zela. When 
dull mortality returns to dust, when the spirit bursts 
its charnel vault, and wings its way, like a dove, it 
will find no resting-place, or olive branch of peace, 
till re-united with Zela’s; then will they blend, two 
sun-beams together, shining onward to eternity.” 

The above takes place ow board ship. ‘Ihey af- 
terwards journey together on shore; and here isa 
scene between these ** wedded lovers”—a contradic- 
tion in terms in our part of ‘the world, but ¢here, as 
natural a union as that to which it relates, 

‘*Zela had the blood of a fearless race. She had 
been bred and schooled amidst peril, always at hand. 
Not having learnt to affect what she did not feel, she 
crossed ravines, wound along precipices, and waded 
through the streams and rivers, not only without im- 
peding us by enacting a pantominic representation of 
tears, tears, entreaties, prayers, screaming, and faint- 
ing, but she was such a simpleton as not even to no- 
tice them, unless, in the usual sweet, low tone of her 
voice, to remark that they were delightful places to 
sit in, during the sultry part of the day; or she would 
stop her pony over a precipice to gather some curi- 
ous flowers, drooping from a natural arch; or to pluck 
the pendant and waving boughs of the most graceful 
of indian trees, the imperial mirmosa, sensitive and 
coegpe as love, shrinking from the touch of the pro- 
ane. 


** Put this,” said she, holding out a branch, “ in 
your turban; for I am sure in some of these hollow 
eaves and dreary chasms the ogres live; they feed 
their young with human blood, and they love to give 
them the youngand beautiful. Put itin your turban, 
brother,—since you say I must not call you master; 


—and never frown,—lI do not like to see it, for then 


expressed my dissatisfaction to the lady herself, and 


you are not so handsome,—I mean, good, as ‘when 
you smile. Do not laugh, but take it. Tt will’ pres 
serve you from every spell and magic. Nothing bad 
dares come near it.’ 

While crossing asandy level, suddenly she started, 
as her eye caught some object. Without stopping her 
horse, which was ambling along, she sprang off, and 
ran up a sand-hill, like a white doe. Never having 
witnessed any thing like this before, I was so aston- 
ished that she was returning, ere I could overtake 
her to ask if any ogre had lured her with his evil 
eye. ‘*O, no,” she cried,“ look here! You like 
flowers, but did you ever see any one so lovely as 
this? Smell it,—’tis so sweet, that the rose, if grow- 
ing near it, loses its beauty and fragrance, from 
envy of its rival.” 

Certainly I thought she was bewitched. It wasa 
glaring, large, red bow, full of blowzy blossoms, and 
berries, witha musky feetid odour. ** Why,” 

exclaimed, ‘* you have as much reason to be jealous 
of old Kamalia, your nurse, as the rose to be Jealous 
of such a craggy brambleas this! Faugh! the smell 
makes me sick.” 

I suppose I was instigated to make this rude speech 
by her fondling and kissing it. Her dark eyes ex- 
panded; and she seemed, for an instant, to view me 
with astonishment, then with sorrow; as they closed, 
I perceived that their brightness was gone, and the 
long jetty fringe, which arched upwards as it pressed 
her cheek, was covered with little pearly dew-drops. 
The branch fell from her hand under my feet, her 
sprightly form drooped, and the tones of her voice 
reminded me of the time when she hung over her 
dying parent, as she said,—‘‘ Pardon me, stranger! 
I had forgotten you are not of my father’s land. ‘This 
tree covered my father’s tent, sheltered us from the 
sun, and kept away the flies, when we slept in the 
day. Our virgins wreathe it in their hair, and if 
they die, it is strewed over their graves. So, I can’t 
help loving it better than any thing. But, since you 
say it makes you sick, I won’t love it, or gather it 
any more.” ‘hen her words became almost inartic- 
ulate from sobbing, as she added. —** Why should I 
wear it now? I belong toa stranger! My father is 

one!” 

. I need scarcely say that I not only returned the 
flowers, and pleaded my ignorance, but I went up the 
hill, and pulled up the tree by the roots, 

“ Sweet sister” said I, “I was only angry with it 
because you abused the favoured tree of our country, 
the rose. But now, as the sun shines on it, and I see 
nearer, ”—looking at her,—* I do think the rose may 
envy it, as the loveliest of my countrywomen might 
envy you. Ill plant it in our garden.” 

‘*Q, how good you are!” she exclaimed; and Vil 
plant a rose-tree near it, and they shall mingle their 
sweets; for our love and care of them will makéthem 
live together without envy. Every thing shagld love 
each other. I love every tree, aff@ fruit and flower,” 

Still I observed, as her thin robes were disarfang- 
ed, that her little downy bosom fluttered like an im- 
prisoned bird panting for liberty; and, to turn her 
thoughts fren; what had pained her, I said,—*‘* Do 
not fear, dear Zela, “That is the last stream we have 
to cross; and then we shall ride over that beautiful 
plain.” 


EASTER. 

A writer in the Alexandria Gazette, well known 
for his scientific acquirements, gives the following 
satisfactory explanation of the difference in the cal- 
culation as to the day on which Easter falls, this pre- 
sent year. 

Easter.—The time of this festival is the Sunday 
following the full moon that occurs on or after the 
2ist of March. When the moon fulls on Sunday, 
Easter is the following Sunday. The time of the next 
full moon, on the meridian of about 60 degrees west 
longitude from Greenwich, will be exactly at mid- 
night between the 14th and 15th instant. In London 
time this will be about 4 o’clock on the morning of 
the 15th; in Washington time, a little before IL 
o’clock on the evening of the 14th. The computation 
of the civil day, commencing at midnight, it happens 
the present year, that, between the meridians of 
about 60 degrees W. and 120 degrees E, of London, 
which includes Europe, Africa, and the greater part 
of Asia, the full moon occurring on the 15th, Easter 
day will be the 22d. West of the meridian of 60 de- 
grees W. longitude, which includes all North Amer- 
ica and the greater part of South America, the moon, 
occurring on the evening of the 14th, Easter day will 
be the 15th, In these parts, therefore, the true Eas- 
ter day will be on the 15th of the clone month. B 
the ingenious formula of Gauss, however, by whic 
itis generally computed, Easter falls on the 22d in- 
stant to the whole world, B. H. 

/ilexandria Boarding School, 
4th mo. 9th, 1832. 


Reported for the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
CIRCUIT COURT U, 8.—Before Judge Tuompson, 
Carlock and Arrowsmith against Ayres. 

This was an action for d es for the violation 
ofa Patent. Carlock claimed tobe the inventor of 
an improvement in the stock, and the mode of manu- 
facturing it. The Improvement consisted ehiefly in 
the process of adapting to the form of the neck the 
stocke@omposed of hair and silk cloth and of other 
light and flexible materials, by the application of heat 
or heated moulds. ‘ 

Several stock makers were examined as to the dis- 
covery and itsutility. It appeared that Mr. Carlock 
sueceeded about a year and a half ago in producing 


this article by the process stated in his Patent, and 
thatthe improvement had been of such a character 
as t@ supersede almost all other stocks in the market. 
The defendant gave some evidence to show that it was 
not new; but, on that point, the testimony appeared 
to be clear to the contrary, and his Honor the Judge, 
in his chargeto the Jury, considered that the plain- 
tiff had clearly made out the case, and satisfactorily 
established his right. As the testimony on the ex- 
tent of the violation of the Patent by the defendant 
was confined to one or two sales of the article only, 
the Judge charged the Jury that it was not a case for 
vindictive damages, but that they were bound to give 
the actual damages; that the plaintiff was entitled to 
have his right established by the verdict, and to re- 
cover a full compensation for the injury which had 
been sustained; and that if the violation of his right 
should be persisted in, after it had been thus estab- 
lished, it would present a further consideration on 
the point of damages for future juries in other cases, 

ea Jury found fifty dollars damages for the plain- 
tiff. 

_ For theplaintiffs—Storrs and Willett. 

Sullivan, Dana and Benedict, for the defendant. 


NEW TRAGEDY, 
We have been permitted to examine the manus 
script of a new tragedy, in five acts, which, if we are 
not mistaken, is destined to eclipse many things of 


Atlantic, We had heard the high opinion expressed 
by several literary gentlemen, jud es of dramatic 
composition, before whom the play had been read, 
and our subsequent perusal of the work satisfies us 
that it is fully deserving of their encomium. The 
play is entitled ** Harald, King of Norway”—and the 
plot is as follows:— 


of blood, but of marriage—having espoused Thora, 
daughter of Ottfried, the late king, is invaded inshis 
territories by Alf, king of Denmark, accompanied 
by his sister Ulrica and the young prince Olaf. Olaf 
is a posthumous son of the late king Ottfried, who 
had married Ulrica, a Danish princess, (for his se- 
cond wife) only about a year before his death: conse- 
quently, is now rightful heir to the crown, assumed, 
and for the last seventeen years worn and defended 
by Harald. Various proposals for an amicable com- 

romise have been suggested, which have all proved 
ineffectual. Ulrica cherishes an unhallowed passion 
for Harald, which, however, being hopeless, mani- 
fests itself in hatred and persecution. An underplot 
also depends upon the visionary attachment of Olaf 
to Ina, daughter of his half sister Thora, and of Ha- 
rald—consequently, though of equal age, in law his 
own niece. 

The heroism of Harald, tarnished by crimes the 
offspring of despair—the firm integrity and constant 
affection of Thora—the poetical and imaginative 
character of Olaf, resembling that of Wilfred, and 
Hamlet—the wild and visionary devotedness of Ina, 
and the frenzied passions of Ulrica, are all portray- 
ed with a masterly hand, evincing not only great po- 
etical genius, and deep insight into the recesses of 
human character; but a profound acquaintance with 
the canons of the legitimate drama, and the require- 
ments of the modern stage. ‘The author is ANDREW 
A. Locker, Esq. of this city; and though we have 
been permitted to copy from the MS. whatever we 
might please to select, we are aware that we could 
not do him full justice, in making such extracts as our 
present limits would allow. We had intended to 
quote a few passages, rather as deseriptivé of two 
quite distinct characters among the dramatis persone, 
those of Olaf and Harald, than as fair specimens of 
the author’s style; but fearing that the piece might 
thus be injured, we forbear. 

The character of Thora is most admirably drawn; 
and it may perhaps be considered the principal char- 
acter in the piece. ‘T’o witness its personation by a 
lady like Mrs. Duff, would be a gratification of the 
highest order. But we know not that the American 
stage is destined first to obtain possession of the prize: 
for we have learned that the author has been advised, 
by gentlemen conversant with the state of the drama, 
in Europe, to take his tragedy across the Atlantic. 
It is trusted, however, that there will be sufficient 
patriotism at home, to preserve a work caleulated to 
reflect honor upon the literary reputation of our 
country.—V. WV: Eve. Jour. 


Correspondence of the New York Journal of Commerce. 
RAIL WAYS. 


4 Liverpool, Feb, 23, 1832. 
Advantages arising from the establishment of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Rail-way, are daily 


the kind that have been produced on this side the © 


King Harald of Norway—now ruling, inright, not . 


manifesting themselves to the people of Lancashire, ~ 


and to those towns in particular.—For, not only have 
they facilitated access to the various towns to which 


municate, but they have carried heavy goods and 
brought in additional supplies at socheapa rate, 
that it 1s considered a most valuable boon of science 
to the necessities of man. 

Coals are now brought into Liverpool and sold 
from this way at from 8s. to 15s. per ton; the latter of 
a better quality than the Wigan coal, and several pits 
are being opened near to the line. The supply may be 
considered almost inexhaustible, for, trom a recent 
geographical survey made for the purpose of pab- 
lication, by afriend of your correspondent, it ap- 
pears that there are no less than 39 beds of coal, 
stratum, super stratum, laying in the usual way of the 


coal measures, situate between Worsley and Rib- 
chester. 


the various branchings of this rail-way now ¢om-, 
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them. Theengines produced by 


| PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
; The steam engines performing on this way are o7 ; opinions do injustice to our celestial wisiters He We never hoped to keep her Jong: Oh most beloved one 


in number, and are increasing as tast as they can make 
Stevenson (who is 
| about to leave this concern) are the most beautiful 
F _ and efficient, but the boiler part, to which they are 
so much indebted for the rapid production of steam, 
is the invention of Mr. Booth, and is considered val- 
uable; the heat is at once circulated through the wa- 


i ter by means of a series of small tubes, which give 


out through their extended surfaces a great quantity 
and quick succession of caloric. Gurney’s boiler 
consists, I believe, of a series of tubes containing wa- 
ter, which are exposed to the heat. Brathwaithe’s 
wonder exciting London ** novelty” is withdrawn as 
inefficient and inapplicable, his fanner production of 
vacuo being unsuccessful. 
| It is somewhat curious that of the engines travel- 
ling on this way there are not two built alike. 
The trains of carriages with passengers reaily look 


‘| sometimes ¢plendid; there are no less than 26 coaches 


going three times each day, and the mail goes there- 
by also. ‘There are at present 313 baggage wagons 
and 36 for coals, carrying 3 tons each, and in case of 
need a number of extras are laid on. ‘The scene is 
| in general, a busy one, and the lower priced blue 

} boxes and lengthened trains of miscellaneous matters, 

proceeding over the ground, under the ground, 
through it, and on it, have a most picturesque ap- 
pearance, especially when whizzing past each other 

' at speed in opposite directions. 
On adding up the number of these vehicles, and 

t multiplying them by 4 the quantity of wheels to each, 

you will at once see what an immense consumption 

of oil there must be for the requisite daily antiattri- 
tion for them and the engine work; but after many 

: ineffectual attempts founded on experience to econo- 

mise that consumption, the company have at length 

succeeded in the application of a simple compound 

(if that term may be allowed) which saves them an- 

nually an almost incredible sum. 

In the formation of the new Tunnels for passen- 
gers to the centre of this town, the discovery of the 
Rey. Mr. Scoresby will, it is expected, be found 
useful—as it also may in that of other tunnels, min- 
ing work, &c.; at all events it may prevent accidents 
; happening of a similar nature, to those which occur- 
: red here on the making the present tunnel, in conse- 
quence of the men not knowing how near they were 
eommunicating with each other, at different parts of 
the work. 

: The discovery is, of a method to ascertain the 
thickness of any wall of ‘Fock, &c. which may inter- 
vene between the working parties—it is performed 

thus: 


We will suppose, to render it clear, ‘that a piece 
of rock, in a mine or tungel between and separating 
party and party, is 6 feet in thickness; to ascertain 
that thickness, set against this rock, a tolerably pow- 
erful magnet; on the other side ofthe rock, imme- 
diately opposite the magnet place a compass; now the 
effect will be, that the magnet will draw the needle 
towards itself, away from the direction of the North 
Pole; then notice exactly how many points it so de- 
viates; this done, remove the magnet, bring it round 
to the compass, or use one of exactly similar power, 
and hold it, the magnet, so far off the compass as 
that it will bring the needle precisely to the same 
number of points from the North Pole, but in_the 
opposite direction, as was before remarked. You 
will then find the distance from the magnet to the 
point of the needle to be precisely 6 feet, the thick- 
ness of the rock as required; and thus you may tell 
with almolibnerring certainty the thickness of any 
substance not otherwise measurable. | 

But supposing the wall of rock erossing your gal- 
lery or mine to be exactly east and west—then your 
compass will already point in the direction of the 
| magnet due north, consequently there will be no de- 

: viation made by the magnet to judge or compare by, 
on bringing your magnet round, 

To obviate this then, place close by the side of 
your compass a small magnet, so as to form an artifi- 
t: cial pole, one that will draw it a few points from the 
‘ **due north” not in this case wanted. ‘Then place 
¢ the compass with its little magnet within the sphere 
; of attraction of the powerful magnet situate on the 
other side of the rock; then on bringing the latter 
round, and with it drawing the needle just so much 
in the opposite direction, the distance: between the 
large magnet and the point of your needle, will be 
found to be exactly the thickness of the rock. 


t Note, that if a small slit be made in your rock, a 

4 wedge then inserted therein, the blow of a hammer 

: thereon may be heard distinctly a long way—so may 
a code of signals be formed by repeated knockings 

as required. 


* The use of the pilot engine is discontinued in this 
way—but they have signal lights, which are red whilst 
- e they are running, and they change them to green 


may guard against the danger of collision. 


' A writer in the Easton Gazette predicts, that the 
present year will be fruitful of disease, but barren of 
grain—and therefore advises farmers to be careful of 
| their potato crops—very good advice, even if his 
: rediction should be falsified. As he noticcs the 
Somet that is to pass through the earth’s track in 
June next, it is probable that his prediction is based 
somewhat on that occurrence. If some men are so 
weak as to believe that the comet will jostle the earth 


otbers should attribute to it power to roduce sick- 
ness and death, or to desolate the land. But such 


when an engine stops; 80 that an engine “coming on” i 


in its rapid march, we cannot be surprised that | 


an aid to science, and asa testimony of the powerand 
wisdom of the Creator. 


SPRUNG 


— +S: > 


SELECT POETRY. 


STANZAS.—sy JAMES G. BROOKs. 


Life hath its sunshine: but the ray 
Which flashes on its stormy wave, 
1s but the beacon of decay, 
A meteor gleaming o'er the grave; 
And though its dawning hour is bright 
With fancy’s gayest colouring, 
Yet o’er its clouds encumbered night 
Dark ruin flaps his raven wing. 


Life hath its flowers, and what are they ? 

The buds of early love and truth, 
Which spring and wither in a day, 

The gems of warm, confiding youth; 
Alas, those buds decay and die, 

Ere ripened and matured in bloom; 
Then in an hour behold them lie 

Upon the still and lonely tomb. 


Life hath its pang, of deepest thrill, 
Thy sting, relentless memory! 
Which wakes not, pierces not, until 
The hour of joy hath ceased to be; 
Then, when the heart is in its pall, 
And cold affections gather o’er, 
Thy mournful anthem doth recal 
Bliss which hath died to bloom no more. 


Life hath its blessings; but the storm 
Sweeps like the desert wind in wrath, 
To sear and blight the loveliest form 
Which sports on earth’s deceitful path. 
Oh! soon the wild heart-broken wail, 
So changed from youth's delightful tone, 
Floats mournfully upon the gale, 
When al! is desolate and lone. 
Life hath its hope; a natien dream, 
A cankered flower, a setting sun, 
Which casts a transitory gleam 
Upon the even’s clouds of dun. 
Pass but an hour that dream hath fled, 
The flowers on earth forsaken lie! 
The sun has set, whose lustre shed 
A light upon the shaded sky. 


THE PESTILENCE. 


The Pestilence Is breathing 
The Gangian stream beside ; 
The yellow sunshine wreathing 
With death mists o'er its tide. 


“Thou canst not live among us, 
Oh plague of icy breath,— 

Our torrid sun hath flung us 
Shields from the cold blue death.” 


They are shiv’rings—they are shiv’ring— 
Beneath their torrid sun— 

Their lips are blue and quiv’ring, 
Their life is chilled and done. 


The Pestilence is riding . 
Russia’s icy wold ; 
The snow plumed blast bestriding, 
With more unearthly cold. 


“ Thou canst not live among us, 
Plague of the fierce sunshine ! 
Our native snows have strung us 

To fear no cold of thine.” 


They are lying—they are lying— 
On the snows they used to tread, 

Their strength is sunk and dying— 
Their hearts are still and dead. 


The Pestilence is nearing 
To England’s merry shere, 

A million ghosts appearing, 
Beckon a thousand more. 


‘“‘ Thou canst not live ameng us, 
Plague of the sun and snow! 
Our healthful gales have sung us 
A charm from deathly wo.” 


They are wailing—they are wailing— 
Where healthful gales had sung— 
There, iron hearts are failing— 
Their fun'ral shrouds are flung. 


Alas! in healthful breezes, 

My brothers, hope not ye! 
Nor yet in sports where ceases 
- The bum of men to be— 


Nor yet in hills where sweepeth 
The fresh and pleasant sward— 

Nor yet in hearths where keepeth 
Vain Love his frantic guard. 


Hope ye in God! and viewing 
The Serpent’s brass displayed— 
Believing, mourning, suing, 
His“ plague” may yet be “stayed.” 
E. B. B. 


EDITH.—sr 5.1. 
Weep not, weep not, that in the spring 
We have to make a grave : 
The flowers wil! grow, the birds wil! sing, 
._ The early roses wave, 
And make the sod we're spreading fair 
For her who sleeps below : 
© Wemight not bear to lay her there, 
In winter frost and snow. 


comes with no hostile intent; and instead of shrink- | 
ing with affright at his approach, we should hail itas | 


When but a fairy child, , 
With dancing step, and birdlike song, 
And eyes that only smiled, 
A something shadowy and frail 
’ Was even in her mirth; 
She look’d a flower that one rough gale 
Would bear away from earth. 


There was too clear and blue a light 
Within her radiant eyes, 

They were too beautiful, too bright, 
Too like their native skies ; 

Too changeable the rose which shed 
Its colour on her face, 

Now burning with a passionate red, 
Now with just one faint trace. 


She was too thoughtful for her years, 
Its shell the spirit wore; 

And when she smiled away our fears, 
We only feared the more. 

The crimson deepened on her cheek, 
Her blue eyes shone moreclear, ; 

And every day she grew more weak, 
And every hour more dear. 


Her childhood was a happy time, 
The loving and beloved ; : 

Yon sky, which was her nativeclime, 
Hath but its own removed. 

This earth was not for one to whom 
Nothing of earth was given; 

*T was but a resting place, her tomb, 
Between the world and Heaven. 


From the Protestant Episcopalian. 


STANZAS. 
Revelation, xxi. and xxii. 


Have ye heard, have ye heard of that city of light, 

Whose walls are of jasper enduring and bright, 

Whose gates are of pearl and whose streets of pure gold, 
Whose visions of glory no tongue can unfold. 


Ver the saints in white robes, crowns of light on their 
row, 

Drink of joys pure and full as the stream whence they flow, 
‘| And partake of the fruit which the tree of life bears, 

Ever freed from all conflicts, and sorrows and cares. 


There the angelic choir hymn their anthems of praise, 
And the wonders of God swell their rapturous lays, 
And though voices unnumbered unite in the strains, 
No discord is heard, for pure harmony reigns. 


There weariness, darkness, and tears find no place, 
Nor death, that dire foe to man’s fallen race, 

There the shroud and the coffin, the bier, and the tomb, 
No mind will o’ercast with their visions of gloom. 


There the glorified spirit, where’er it may rove, 

Shall meet hearts that are faithful, and bosoms whose love 
Glows with ardour unceasing, ennobling, sincere, 

Which ne’er can be moved by unkindness or fear. 


There Jesus, the Saviour, and Friend of the lost, 
Adored by a ransomed and purified host, 

Shall dwell with his saints through eternity’s space, 
And gladden their hearts with the smiles of his face. 


From the New Monthly Magazine for March. 
BIRTH SONG, 


ANGEL OF WELCOME. 
Hail, new-waked atom of the Eternal Whole, 
Young voyager upon Time’s rapid river!* 
Hail to thee, Human Soul, 
Hail, and for ever! 


CHORUS OF CHERUBIM, 
A life has just begun! 
A life has just begun! 
Another soul has won 
The glorious spark of being 
Pilgrim of life, all hail! 
He who at first called forth, 
From nothingness the earth ; 
Who piled the mighty hills, and dug the sea, 
Who gave the stars to gem 
Night like a diadem, 
Thou little child, made thee! 
Young creature of the earth, 
Fair as its flowers, though brought in sorrow forth, 
Hail, all hail! 


ANGEL OF WELCOME, 
The Heavens themselves shail vanish as a scroll; 
The solid Earth dissolve ; the Sun grow pale; 
But thou, oh Human Soul, 
Shalt be immortal. Hail! 


CHORUS OF CHERUBIM. 
A life has just begun! 
A life has just begun! 
Another soul has won 
The glorious spark of being! 
Oh young immortal, hail! 
He before whom are dim 
Seraph and cherubim ; F 
Who gave the archangels strength and majesty, 
Who sits upon Heaven's throne, 
The Everlasting One, 
O blessed child, made thee! 
Fair creature of the earth, 
Heir of immortal life, though mortal in thy birth, 
Hail, all hail! : M. H. 


DIRGE OF DEATH. 


ANGEL OF DEPARTURE. 
Shrink not, oh Human Spirit, 
The Everlasting Arm is strong to save! 
Look up—look up, frail nature, put thy trust 
In him whbd went down mourning to the dust, 
And overcame the grave! 


CHORUS OF MINISTERING SPIRITS, 
"Tis nearly done. 
Life’s work is nearly done, 
Watching and weariness and strife! 
One little struggle more, 
One pang and it iso’er, 
Then farewell life! 
Farewell, farewell, farewell! 
Kind friends, ’tis nearly past, 
Come, come and look your last! 
Sweet children gather near, 
And that last blessing hear,— 
See how he loved you, who departeth now! 
_ And, with thy trembling step and pallid brow, 


| 


hose breast he leant upon, 
Come, faithful unto deat 
nd take his latest breath! 
Farewell—farewell—farewell ! 


ANGEL OF DEPARTURE. 
Hail, disenthralled spirit! F 
Thou that the wine-press of the field hast trod! 
On, blest Immortal, on, through boundless space, 
And stand with thy Redeemer face to face, 
And bow before thy God! 


CHORUS OF MINISTERING SPIRITS. 
*Tis done—'tis done! 
Life’s weary work is done! 
Now the glad spirit leaves the clay, 
And treads with winged ease 
The bright acclivities 
Of Heaven’s crystalline way! 
Joy to thee, Blessed One! 
Lift up, lift up thine-eyes, 
Yonder is Paradise! 
And this fair shining band 
Are spirits of thy land; 
And these, that throng to meet thee, are thy kin, 
Who have awaited thee, redeemed from sin! 
Bright spirit, thou art blest, 
This city’s name is Rest; 
Here sin and sorrow cease, 
And thou hast won its peace, 
Joy to thee, Blessed One. 


At Mobile, on the evening of the 26th March, JONA- 
THAN EMANUEL, Esq. to Miss ISABELLA H. KING, 
both of that city. 
by the Rev. Ezra Stiles 

, D. D. Mr. NGEE, to Miss 
STEWART, all of this city. > a 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Wolle, JOHN P. 
BINNS, Esq. to Miss JOANNA CATHERINE, daughter 
of Alderman Geyer. 

On Tuesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Jos. Holdich, 
Mr. SAMUEL CHUBB, Jr. Merchant, to Miss ANN 
HARMSTEAD, all of this city. 

On the 12th inst. by Gregory T. Bedell, D. D. Mr. J. H, 
to Miss HENRIETTA LIGHTMAN, both 
of this city. 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ely, LYTELTON M. 
ROBERTSON, M. D. of Cambridge, Md. to Miss MARY 
ANN HOOD, of this city. 

On the 3ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. RICH- 
ARD SMITH, to Miss MARY PEICARD, all ef this city. 
In Washington City, at the President’s, on the evenin 
of the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hawley, Mr. LUCIUS J. 

POLK, of Tennessee, to Miss MARY A. EASTIN. 

On Tuesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Grant, 
Mr. T. J. HERRING, to Miss CAROLINE SAVAGE, both 
of Philadelphia. 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, the 12th inst., b 
the Rev. Dr. Sargent, the Rev. THOMAS B. SARGENT, 
of Philadelphia, te Miss SOPHIA, daughter of James Car- 
rol, Esq. of Baltinfore. 

On Thursday, the 5th instant, by the Rev. Horatio G. 
Jones, Mr. THQMAS P. OTTEY, to Miss MARY ANN 
all of Lower Merion, Montgomery County, 

enn. 

On Wednesday, 11th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Mr. HENRY 8S. LEHMAN, to Miss EDITH WOOLMER, 

Ona Thursday, 12th instant. by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Mr. ROBERT BRUIST, to Miss JANE MURNIX., 

At Carlisle, Pa. Mr. JOHN FISHER, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss ELIZA KAUFFER, of that borough. 

Ou Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Reese Mahan, 
Mr. WILLIAM BROWN, of Philadelphia, to Miss CHAR- 
LOTTE CARTER, second daughter of Mr. Robert Carter, 
paper maker, Cecil co. Md. 

On the &th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. GEO. 
HANCOCK, of Burlington, New Jersey, to Miss ANN D. 
BARGER, of this city. | 

On Sunday, the 15th, by the Rev. J. C. Sears, MOSES 
WINCHESTER HAMMOND, formerly of Boston, to Miss 
ANN B. ORTIST, of this city. 


DIED. 


On Friday night, in the 60th year of his age, JOHN W. 
DURANT, Esq. Inspector of the Customs. 

On the 12th inst. after a short illness, JAMES ALLI- 
SON MARTIN. 

—— Thursday evening, JOS. LOWNES, son of Daniel 
cehler, 

On Thursday morning, the 12th instant, MARY ANN, 
daughter of Robert Crawford, aged 2 years and 3days. 

_ In the city of New York, on Thursday morning, 12th 
inst. JOHN HONE, Esq. in the 69th year of his age. 

In Greenfield, Mrs. ELIZABETH LYON, aged 93 years 
and 10months, who lived to say, “ arise my daughter and 
go to your daughter, for your daughter’s daughter has got 
a daughter.” 

On Moiwday morning, 16th instant, Mrs. ABIGAIL 
CLARKE, formerly of Newport, R. 1. im the 57th year of 
her age. 

On Sunday morning, the 15th inst. in the 53d year of 
his age, Mr. ARCHIBALD M‘FADEN. 

At New York, on Monday morning, WILLIAM BUR. 
GESS, Esq., Bookseller. 

On the 13th inst. ELIZABETH KEEN, infant daugh- 
ter of Captain Thomas Hayes. 

On the 13th inst. WILLIAM R. HALL, aged 21 years. 

At Baltimore, on Sunday, the Ist inst. Mr. GEORGE 
AIKIN, in the 67th yearof hisage. Mr. Aikin wasa na- 
tive of Philadelphia, but long resided in Baltimore. 

At the Balize, on the 12th ultimo, of consumption, Mr, 
THOMAS M‘KAY, a native of Philadelphia, and for the 
last four years a resident of Matamoras, Mexico. 

At Newcastle, Del. on Monday, Ist,inst. Mr. BENNET 
LEWIS 1n the 45th year of his age, for many years known 
as the respectable and accommodating landlord of the 
Union Line Hotel, in that place. A widow and five chil- 
dren are bereft of a kind protector, and society has lost a 
useful member. 

On Saturday, 14th inst. in the 69th year of her age, Mrs. 
MARY HODGE, widow of the late Dr. Hugh Hodge. 

On the 17th instant, SOPHIA, daughter of Benedict J. 
Wehner. aged 2 years. 

On Saturday, 14th inst. after a long and lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs, GILES BROOKS, in the 70th year of her age. 

At Frankford, on Sunday afternoon, 15th inst. THOMAS 
LEWIS, infant son of Thos. C. Maberry, aged 8 months. 

On the 15th instant, SAMUEL, eldest son of John and 
Gertrude Caswell. 


7 Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Paintine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office, 


M. H. 


MARRIED. 
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